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THE WICKED WOODS OF 
TOBEREEVIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER’S HISTORY.” 
ennai 

CHAPTER XXI. THE END OF CHRISTOPHER'S 

ROMANCE. 

So the little party returned home under 
a cloud of gloom. As Miss Martha sat 
down thankfully under her own roof she 
called herself an old fool for castle-building 
and match-making, for worrying herself at 
her time of life when she ought to have 
peace. May felt like a stranger in return- 
ing to herhome. Something had gone out 
of her life, and something had come into 
it, since she had last crossed the threshold 
of her familiar room. But that was her 
own affair, and the walls must not know 
it. Paul looked pale and worn when he 
took his place at table with them that even- 
ing; as unlike as possible to the joyful 
Paul who had sat down there on that first 
evening, now more than a month ago. 

He had fallen back so completely under 
the old shadow, that he was saying to him- 
self as he ate his bread, that he was a man 
accursed, who could never expect to be 
loved. Already here was the working of 
his evil influence. These friends who had 
gladly welcomed him had grown cold and 
constrained. A shadow had come over 
May who had been so blithe with him at the 
first. He would take leave of her to-night, 
and for the future think no more of being 
happy. 

_ The little brown parlour was full of star- 
light, when Miss Martha went out to talk 
to old Nannie about the pigs. And Paul 
snatched the opportunity, and began to say 
farewell to May. 

He began to say it so suddenly, she was 
so utterly without the key to his meaning, 
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that half of his wild things had been said 
before she began to guess what he was 
saying. 

“*T feared I should bring my shadow with 
me,” he was declaring when she caught 
the drift of his words, “ and I tried to keep 
away, and I could not. The memory of 
your face haunted me, and brought me back 
to your side. I love you as no one will 
ever love you again. What does it matter? 
You pity me Iknow. Some day I may be 
glad to remember it, but now it cannot 
help me. For I have been fool enough to 
hope that I could win your entire love: 
that you could save me from a curse; 
that I might live and die as blest a man 
as love ever made happy. Your pity has 
twice warned me, and yet I speak to you 
like this; but it is because you will never 
see me any more. I chill you with my 
presence, and I am going away. I trust 
you may be happy. I hope that Mr. Lee 
may love and cherish 4 

Here Paul paused and panted, and looked 
able to punish Mr. Lee if the devotion of 
that unknown rival should be found faulty 
in its measure. Before he could finish his 
sentence the parlour door was thrown open, 
and Bridget thrust herself in, With a sly 
subdued grin upon her buxom face. 

“There’s a gintleman outbye wants to 
see ye, miss. Despert anxious he is, miss, 
if ye plase.” 

“A gentleman!” said May. With new 
life dancing at her heart, with an incli- 
nation to laugh and to ery, with fear and 
delight, and a slight sense of the ridi- 
culous all struggling within her at once, she 
seized upon some flower-pots and began 
settling them in their stand, that Bridget 
might not see her face and the shaking of 
her hands. A gentleman! Bridget’s an- 





nouncement was as strange as if she had 
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said, “there is.a picket of police come to 
arrest you.” But May did not know at the 


moment whether it was a strange thing or | 


not. She only wished that Bridget would 
go away, so that Paul might speak again. 

“Yes, miss. A fine big gintleman wid 
a spankin’ horse. Misther Lee is his 
name, an’ he says af 

Paul had turned his back upon the un- 
welcome Bridget, and was standing at the 
open window looking out. When Bridget 
said “Misther Lee’’ he put his hand on the 
sill, vaulted quickly out, and disappeared. 

May sat down and stared pitifully at her 
handmaiden. Had the lass been but away 
she might have held out a finger to keep 
Paul by her side. But Bridget’s presence 
was a broad fact, in every sense of the 
word; and Paul was gone away. Not 
for ever, oh, no, not for ever. That would 
be too mad, when she had not even an- 
swered him nor said good-bye. 

“‘ He said, miss,” went on Bridget in her 
blissful ignorance, “that he would not 
come in, but axes as a faviour that yoursel’ 
would spake a word wid him outbye.” 

“Very well; let him wait. Bridget, go 
for my handkerchief, if you please, on the 
table, in the drawer, in my room.” 

Bridget gone, she flew to the window, 
peeped across the sash, thrust herself across 
the sash. She could see faintly the moors, 
the meadows, the white path, the distant 
stile. But there was no Paul anywhere to 
be seen. 

“Paul!” she whispered softly. ‘‘ Paul!” 
she wailed more audibly. But he was not 
lurking anywhere within the reach of a 
timid voice. She drew back and leaned, 
sickening, against the wall. And then 
Bridget came back with the handkerchief, 
and then there was nothing to be done 
but to go out and meet Christopher Lee. 

She did not doubt as she stood yet a | 
minute longer, trying to steady her nerves, 
that Christopher had come to tell her of 
his full happiness, as she had bade him. 
She remembered that the curious crisis of 
his fate must be either past or close at 
hand. Perhaps he was already married ; 
or perhaps he would be to-morrow. She 
was glad for his sake, but it was not so 
easy to spend good wishes on his bride, 
whose vanity had so wantonly wrought 
mischief. Yet she could now afford to 
laugh at the silly blunders that had been 
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made. She could laugh, or she could ery, 


but there was no time for doing either. 
She must go out and show some courtesy | 
to the visitor. 
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She stepped out into the starlight, look- 
ing right and left and over her shoulder, 
hoping to see Paul coming back. She 
could not but think still that he was sulk- 
ing among the tombstones, or stamping out 
his passion behind some hedge. How she 
would laugh at him by-and-bye when he 
would come to finish his tragedy! How 
she would tease him about being so daunted 
by an unreality ! 

Yes; there was Christopher Lee, surely 
enough, in this unwonted place, and at this 
untimely hour. Till she really saw him, 
there in the night, at Monasterlea, she did 
not know how odd it was. It was very odd, 
and of course Paul thought it so. A little 
boy was holding a horse out on the road, 
and the rider was walking up and down 
by the ruined cloisters. In the clearness 
of the half-dark May could see that his 
clothes were white with dust, and his face 
like one distracted. 

“Oh, Miss Mourne!” he said, hurrying 
to meet her, and grasping her hands pain- 
fully. “It is kind of you to come and 
speak to a ruined man !”’ 

“Ruined! Oh, no, Mr. Lee, not that!” 
cried May, with an overwhelming sense of 
everything in the world having gone wrong 
at the same time. 

“Quite ruined; utterly ruined !’’ * said 
Christopher, grimly lingering on, and em- 
phasising the fatal word. 

“ But how ruined ? 
that Katherme——”’ 


“Don’t mention her !’”’ he cried. “ Don’t | 
A cruel, cold-blooded | 


name her name! 
woman. Oh, I was warned and I would not 
listen! How could I believe the woman I 
loved, and who had vowed herself to me, 
to be a heartless actress, a mere shameful 
coquette? Now I am paying the penalty 
of my folly. Oh, I am maddened at the 
bare thought of it; that for months she 
has been laughing at me, while she made 
me play the fool for her amusement. She 
owned it to me to-day, when she laughed 
in my face. She laughed again when | 
was idiot enough to threaten her with 
what the world would think of her. She 
smiled and beamed, and it was all rapture 
to her, every reproach, every groan that I 
uttered; for I did give her this glory— 
I groaned.” 

The young man suited the action to the 
word, and looked fiercely at May, and over 
her head, as if she and the whole world 
had been to blame in this matter. Then, 
having gathered up his scattered breath, 
he made a fresh dash at his wrongs. 
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** Yes, I groaned,” he went on, “ and that 

gave her delight. She had looked forward 
to that hour, had willed it and planned it, 
so that a man might be drowned in ruin to 
give her beauty an unholy triumph. She 
will wear my ‘wrecked life as a feather in 
her cap. Let her wear it, then! and may 
it be very becoming to her, especially when 
she is old and faded, and shall long for a 
kind heart near her own, and shall not 
find it! In the mean time let her world 
make a goddess of her, and let it join in her 
laugh against the idiot who is lost, lost for 
her sake !” 

“No, no, not lost!” said May, in great 
awe of this excited grief, yet not know- 
ing what to say. 

** Not lost, do you say? Do you know that 
if I am a married man in three weeks hence 
I shall be the owner of twenty thousand 
a year for the remainder of my life ? Think 
of what it means, that twenty thousand 
a year. It means to be a gentleman, to be 
of scme use in the world, to have liberty 
to enjoy the sweet pleasant things of life. 
And all this 1 might have had, with some- 
body to be loved by, and to share it with, 
only for her. And oh! how I loved her 
and trusted in her!” 

He buried his face in his hands, and 
sobbed like a child. 

“And now I am a beggar!” he said, 
looking up again savagely. “A beggar, 
and a fool before the world. I have broken 
my mother’s heart; I have destroyed my 
own future; I will not endure to live any 
longer.” 

“You are talking wildly,” said May, 
touching his arm. “ You cannot mean 
what you say. You are no coward ?” 

“It does not matter what you call me,” 
he said; “call me anything you please. I 
am a coward, if that means a man who 
will not outlive his ruin and disgrace. I 
came here to-night to say good-bye to you, 
May Mourne. You were very kind to me, 
and you are the last person I shall look 
on in this world. I will not see my 
mother’s face again. You will, maybe, 
be good to her when I am gone, for I have 
sworn not to live another day !” 

He was speaking in an unnaturally high- 
pitched voice, like a suppressed shriek. It 
was getting wilder every moment. May 
was thoroughly terrified, but controlled 
herself with an effort. 

“Then you must break your oath!” she 
said, in a strong, distinct voice, which 
shocked him from its contrast with her 
former pleading tones. 





He gazed at her in silence. 
“You must break your rash oath,” she 
repeated. 
you, though you are so desperate. I de- 
clare that I will not let you go away from 
this place to-night until you have sworn 
to me that you will do yourself no hurt!” 
“T might break that oath also,” he said. 

“ No, you would not, and I will tell you 
why. You would not throw away your 
soul, because you have lost your love and 
your fortune. And if you do not give me 
the promise at once,” she added, passing 
her arm through his, “I will hold you like 
this until you will give it to me.” 

He looked at her wonderingly. His 
passion seemed to have cooled down. He 
put her hand gently from his arm, and 
began walking rapidly up and down under 
the shadow of the cloisters. May stood by, 
silent; urging nothing; but watching. She 
saw that he was deliberating, or seemed to 
be so doing. He saw her standing there, 
patient, watchful, resolved. Every time 
he turned be could see the gracious white 
figure waiting unwearied, upon a mound of 
graves, whither she had followed him, and 
where he had left her; with a broken cross 
at her feet, and the stars about her head. 

At last he approached her, humbly and 
quietly. 

“You see lam quite calm now. I will 
rave no more.” But he was not calm at 
all, though his voice was subdued, and 
there was a very strange wildness in his 
eyes. “ Shall I dare to speak to you every- 
thing that is in my heart at this moment ? 
Shall I tell you of a whisper that an angel 
has whispered to me ?” 

“Yes,” said May, “for angels whisper 
nothing that is horrible and wrong. You 
know that I am your friend, and I will 
help you all that such a weak friend may 
help.” 

He drew her hand through his arm, and 
placed it where she had before placed it 
herself. She did not hinder, because she 
was bent on saving him. They walked on 
a few steps, and then Christopher said 
abruptly : 

** May Mourne, will you marry me ?” 

“ Marry you!” she cried. 

“ Yes,’’ said he, “*me. One who has been 
raving to you about the loss of another 
woman. A man who has been tricked and 
blinded, but has got his eyes opened at 
last. A man who can see you faithful and 
good, and can curse the days he ever loved 
one less noble. I will worship you all the 








years of my life. I will be a good husband 





“You see I am not afraid of 
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to you. I will strive to be a good man, in 
order to do you honour. I will have gold 
to share with you, gold which you will 
have bestowed on me as if you had brought 
it for a dowry. May Mourne, I will love 
you. Will you be my wife?” 

“Oh, no,” said May, “ oh, no!” 

“ Ah! there it is,” he cried. “I knew 
that you would refuse. But I can plead. 
You think I love Katherine Archbold 
Nay, I hate her; I hate her!” 

“* Hush,” said May. “ Indeed, I am not 
jealous of her.” 

“God bless you! What is it then? 
Whisper, and tell me what it is that you 
are afraid of. Not of Christopher Lee? 
He would not hurt any one, though he 
was near drowning himself in the river an 
hour ago. He is a poor wrecked creature, 
whom you can save if you will. He has loved 
you already longer than you think. How 
beautiful you looked with all the stars 
about your head! She never had the stars 
about her head, curse her! There is a hard, 
cruel, blazing sun always shining and burn- 
ing round her head, that scorches men’s 
eyes, and withers up their brains.” 

He was lashing himself into a fury again. 
It was such a strange kind of fury, that 
May felt more frightened for him than an- 
noyed for herself. She thought of him less 
as a sane man than as one sick and delirious. 

“ Mr. Lee,” she said, “ will you come in 
and rest awhile? You are sadly tired, and 
you want refreshment.” 

“T want you,” he said, wildly, “ I want 
only you. You will be rest and refresh- 
ment, and all that I need. I will make 
you a princess. I will pour gold into your 
lap. You will rest my head on your knee, 
and cool it with your hands. It is burning 
hot, it is full of fire—and nobody will give 
me a drink of cold water, because it is 
known that I am a beggar.” 

“Come in,’’ said May, soothingly, and 
drawing him gently, “come in with me, 
and I will give you water—anything you 
like.” She had felt the burning touch of 
his hand upon her own, and she dreaded 
the strange glare which she saw in his 
eyes. The man had got a fever, and his 
life might be in her hands. 

“T will not go,” he said, “I will not 
move, until you promise me that you will 
marry me to-morrow. Katherine! Ka- 
therine !’”’ he cried, gnashing his teeth, and 
grasping her hands until he almost crushed 
the slight fingers, “ promise that you will 
marry me to-morrow. Promise, or I will 
drown myself this night!” 





“Nay, come in,” said May, coaxingly, 
while she shivered with fear. “I am tired 
and cold. Come in, and we will talk about 
it.” 

“Curse you!’”’ he said, flinging back her 
hands with such force that she nearly fell. 
“Curse your smooth promises, and your 
coaxing, and your putting off. I will have 
no more of it.” And with a cry like that of 
some hurt animal, he bounded from her side, 
and rushed, like a madman as he was, 
across the graveyard, towards the river. 

But May was as swift-footed as a deer. 
She could run to save a life. 
blinding flashes of the fire of madness be- 
fore her eyes to make her stumble, and she 


had, besides, the cunning of sanity, and a | 


natural presence of mind. She knew all 
the short cuts about Monasterlea. By 
means of her wit, and her speed, she met 
Christopher Lea before he reached the 
river side. She was a quarter of a mile 
from home, and she was at the mercy of a 
strong man bereft of reason; but she was 
not afraid. 

She laid hold of him and clasped her 
two hands across his arm. 

“Come with me, dear,” she said. “ I am 
your mother. You would not hurt me, 
Christopher ? Not hurt your old mother ?” 
For he was wrestling with her. 


She had no | 
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At the last words he stood still, as if || 


shocked. 
“ Who asked such a question ? 
I hurt you, mother ?” 

“‘ Never indeed, dear,” said May. “ And 


“ Hurt my mother!’ he said. 
When did 


you will not now. I want you to help me || 


with your strong arm, Christopher. Help 
me up the hill, and into the house.”’ 

He obeyed her, gentle as a lamb, but it 
was a terrible walk. Every moment she 
expected that he would break from her, 
but she kept the firm locked clasp of her 
two hands on his arm. 
met old Nannie and Miss Martha, going 
out to look for her in some dismay. She 
signed to them, and they gradually under- 
stood her. And after some fright and dif- 
ficulty the two old wonten got Christopher 


At the door she 


put to bed; where a man sick of a fever 


ought to be. And then a doctor was sent 
for to the nearest post town; and the dis- 
traught lover began a hard fight for his 
life. 

Later he wrote to his mother in his con- 
valescence : 

“T am sorry for havirg brought so 
much affliction upon you, for I know that 
vexation must have been the cause of your 
illness. I am wise now, though my wisdom 
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is bought at a great cost.. I could wish that 
I had remained delirious for a few more 
days, for the crisis of my life would have 
been then quite over. After all, it makes 
only a little bit of difference, though it 
will be tedious counting the hours going 
past, and I dare say I shall lie awake to 
hear the clock strike twelve on next 
Friday night. Afterwards it will be some- 
thing to tell you, the tenderness and care 
I have met with here. At present I am 
weak, as you will see by my scrawl. I 
have some recollection of making an ass of 
myself by asking Miss Mourne to marry me 
{not the old lady) just before I fell into 
my fever. Of course I was not in my 
senses, and she pretends to forget it. 
Would to God I had been lucky enough to 
meet her first! But the other would have 
out-dazzled her, I suppose, and it would 
have been just the same thing. I have 
been thinking that there are attorney 
friends of yours in Dublin who would take 
me into their office. . . . 

“She is getting some flowers for me in 
her garden at this moment. I know they 
are for me, for she brings them fresh every 
day. She seems to me like an angel, if 
angels could be so sympathetic and prac- 
tical in their ways. There is something in 
her swift movements, and the flutter of her 
white dress, that suggests the idea of wings. 
It is the quaintest garden that you ever set 
your eyes upon. A place that Nathaniel 
Hawthorne would delight in, when the sun 
| shines across it, stopping with an in- 
tense frown of shade at every obstacle in 
his way. The manner in which cloisters, 
| and arches, and tombstones peep through 
all the holes in the bloom has an oddity and 
charm for any one who has time to think. 
I have plenty of time now. . . .” 

Mrs. Lee uttered her customary long la- 
mentation over this letter, and declared to 
her nurse and doctor that her boy must be 
still raving, or he could not think of gar- 
dens at such a time. While there was life 
| there was hope, and, as he had returned to 
his senses, there were still five long days of 
hfe before his future need be buried out 
of sight of the prosperous world. Get her 
her shawls and her bonnet, for her pains 
were much better. The poor lady had been 
suffering from an attack of rheumatism, 
brought on by her eccentric flight to Dublin 
from Camlough. Her patience had sud- 
denly expired one night, about midnight, 
and she had bribed one of the coachmen to 
take her away before dawn. 

May did not feel at all like an angel, 





whatever she may have looked, as she 
moved among her flower-beds. Angels 
ought at least to be quite happy, and 
at peace with all men—including women. 
And May was not at peace with all men, 
nor all women. She was very angry 
with Katherine, whose vanity had led her 
into that unfortunate mistake which she 
had made. And it was hard to forgive 
Christopher—though so easy to be good 
to him—whose coming had driven Paul 
out of her sight. For Paul had not been 
heard of since that night, and May’s maiden 
modesty must hinder her from asking 
about him or looking for him. Aunt Mar- 
tha would keep saying: “1 wonder what 
can have happened to that young man!” 
and “Upon my word he has treated us 
very badly!” But still he never came 
back along the path across the moor. His 
farm-house still smoked with its chimney 
thrust out of the hollow; but the people 
there knew nothing of him, except that he 
had paid them and gone away. 

May was sorry for Christopher, yet 
while he was lying desperately ill, and she 
was creeping about all day with ice for his 
head and medicine from the doctor, she 
could not have denied herself to be un- 
utterably happy all the time. She was 
glorying in her good fortune, and looking 
out through every loophole to see her lover 
coming back. And she triumphed over 
Katherine as an angel could not have done; 
but yet Paul did not appear. It grew 
to be not wonderful to see her, who had 
been so quick about her business, standing 
with Christopher’s glass of wine or basin 
of custard in her hands, gazing, with eyes 
that were very strange, out of some win- 
dow or open door. Any ordinary observer 
would have said that she rejoiced because 
Christopher was ill, and was in trouble be- 
cause he got better. For Christopher was 
growing well again; was able to write a 
letter, and to follow her with admiring 
eyes while she picked blossoms from her 
rose-trees. Mr. Lee’s state of health did 
not much affect her spirits; but she had 
rather he had died than that Paul should 
not come back. 

So went over the sad, profitless, golden 
September days. Fruit was ripe, hay was 
made, and the last of the sweet rose-tribe 
blushed like rubies on their withering 
trees. The summer greens were waning 
in the Woods of Tobereevil, and richer 
glories were stealing into their place. Here 
and there the foliage of an over-wearied 
autumn bough had already fluttered with 
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little gold wings to the ground. The birds’ 
notes were deeper and more rare than they 
had been a month ago, and between the glit- 
tering links of radiant days a heavy leaden 
one now and then intruded itself. The har- 
vest moonlight was so bright at nights that 
you might have gleaned the meadows by 
it, or picked pebbles on a beach, and the 
creepers were all afire among the ivy over 
the ruins, and had licked a portion of the 
cottage into their flames. Miss Martha 
was fattening cows for the fair, and be- 
tween this anxious business and her cares 
for a sick stranger, had little time to give 
more than a regretful thought to Paul. 
Her wonder had abated after three weeks 
of his absence, and she had made up her 
mind to be disappointed in him. She 
feared that he was not untainted by the 
oddities of his race. She dropped some 
tears in secret to the memory of her 
friend Elizabeth, and owned that her pro- 
mise was very difficult in the fulfilment. 
But the younger heart that was beating 
in the house could not so easily let him go: 
could not so easily be consoled by cows, and 
the best prices at the fair. It sickened at 
every word that was not news of Paul; and 
the only things that talked of him were the 
pigeons, which mourned over him inces- 
santly every hour in the day. But they 
never had any news; nothing but unin- 
telligible moans and warblings. The sad 
night breeze began to tell her from under 
the eaves that she had lived up to the 
highest point of her life, and must now 
travel backward and downward. And the 
worst of it was that there had been made 
such a great mistake; it being somebody 
else’s will than that of the good and boun- 
tiful God which had thus thrust her back 
on the fair threshold of a beautiful fate, 
and had left her all forlorn in the very 
blush of her surprise. She began to pity 
Aunt Martha, with a pity which she had 
never thought her worthy of before; for 
she, too, had lost her love, and the bright 
promise of her youth. But then she had 
lived down her grief, and could fatten cows 
for the fair; could speak of Simon of 
Tobereevil, and laugh in the same breath ; 
while there could be no pity great enough 
in the world to avail the loneliness of May 
Mourne, spinster, even when the twenty 
years of her age should come, in time, to 
be thrice told. The blooming, oval face 
was growing white and pointed, her step 
was slow and weary about the house. She 
read aloud to Christopher as he sat, six feet 
of patient convalescence in the great arm- 





chair at the parlour window, watching ebb 
away tediously the last remnant of time in 
which it was still actually possible for him 
to avert his worldly ruin. Her voice was 
monotonous, at times almost harsh, and 
jarred on her own ears and made her 
task irksome. The best thing about the 
effort was, that it was easier than talking, 
when it seemed that there was nothing she 
wanted to say except, “Why does not 
Paul come back ?” Neither she nor Chris- 
topher took in the meaning of one word 
that she read, as the young voice went on 
telling forth the scenes of a play in a plain- 
tive recitative, across which there swept 
from time to time some brusque and dis- 
cordant note. 

And all this time Aunt Martha was at 
rest about her, seeing her so quiet, and so 
willing to be useful. If her cheeks were 
white, the bloom had gone so gradually 
that the good lady did not miss it. She 
had feared some weeks ago that her pretty 
maid might too well like that Paul, who 
had since proved himself so fantastic, and 
so unstable, and so cold; but as the child 
did not talk of him, nor complain, nor seem 
to miss him, she concluded that this alarm 
had been but a fancy of her own. She did 
not stop to ask herself if she had talked 
or complained when the joy had been 
taken away out of her own bygone youth. 
It was well, thought Miss Martha, that 
there had been no promise to Elizabeth 
about giving her girl, as a wife, to the 
miser’s heir. Tobereevil should never blight 
her as it had blighted her old aunt. She 
would pray that her niece might be blest 
with a better lot than that of a heart-broken 
wife, or a saddened old maid. 

Miss Martha had never complained of 
her lot as an old maid; but she plainly 
avowed to herself now, when she was on 
the subject, that the life of a woman such 
as herself was apt to be sadder than 
many others. There is a trick of look- 
ing back which she finds it difficult to 
unlearn; and her glances over her shoul- 
der hurt her more sharply than do other 
people’s. A man inclined for retrospect 
will perhaps see efforts before success, 
which he would not be willing to cancel 
even to bring back his youth; a wife 
knows nothing better worth her mature 
contemplation than the early years of love 
which she has toiled through with her 
husband; a mother will see her children 
grown so tall that between their smiling 
faces the landscape of the past shines but 
in very faint gleams, she is no longer 
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large enough to see visions over their 
heads. But for the single woman, said 
Miss Martha, who ought to have been a 
wife, there is nothing tall enough nor 
broad enough to shut out that one bleak 
point, just fringed by the remnant of the 
roses of youth, where the first step was 
taken upon her lonely road. 

So the good old lady was very thankful ; 
seeing that May’s heart was quite un- 
touched. 





OUT AT INTEREST. 


WueEn hard-headed Roger North, the pru- 
dent merchant, brother of the brilliant Lord 
Keeper Guilford, came back from his self- 
imposed exile at the Grand Turk’s capital, 
nothing annoyed or surprised him more 
than did the importunity of the London 
goldsmiths. These auriferous persons fol- 
lowed the new-comer about, cap in hand, 
bobbing their smug wigs in token of civic 
courtesy, and begged pertinaciously to know 
where his worship, brother to Mr. Attor- 
ney-General, kept his money. The sturdy 
Turkey merchant was quite disgusted at 
their inquisitiveness. ‘“ Confound you,” he 
answered, in his testy way, “where on 
earth should I keep it, except in my own 
house ?” 

The truth was, that during the score of 
years or so that Roger had spent at Con- 
stantinople, a great change, social as well 
as financial, had begun to dawn upon 
the horizon of English life. People, as 
commerce expanded, were beginning to 
realise the truth that there is not enough 
of hard money in the world to accommo- 
date the needs of the buyers and sellers, 
whose name is legion. We cannot, all of 
us, carry our penny in our hand when we 
go to buy a pennyworth. Sometimes, no 
doubt, it is convenient or necessary to pro- 
vide oneself with the actual coin, real 
ringing gold, clinking silver, or resonant 
copper; but in general it is both pleasanter 
and more easy to give an order on the till 
of some one else; to convey the right to 
a thing rather than the thing itself. The 
old- established practice which Master 
North remembered was at least entitled to 
the praise of simplicity. Every well-to-do 
merchant had his stout oaken coffer or his 
heavy iron safe, and.to the security of this 
primitive savings’ bank he committed the 
earnings of a lifetime. There is something 
almost Arcadian in this mode of invest- 
ment. To lock up one’s gold broad pieces 


and silver ingots, one’s double joes, and 
Spanish pistoles, and French crowns, and 
to keep this mass of idle specie until the 
chance of a good bargain turned up, is 
precisely what would suggest itself to the 
mind of an unimaginative man, in love 
with the wary proverb, “safe bind safe 
find.” 

There were inconveniences in the old 
hoarding system. It was not only that 
thieves might break in and steal. There 
was comparatively little risk of that ina 
solid mercantile mansion, barred, bolted, 
and watched, nor were the burglars of the 
period by any means equal to the accom- 
plished artists of our own time, with their 
plough - diamonds, and gunpowder, and 
drills of hardened steel. But kings, until 
a comparatively late epoch, had an ugly 
knack of asking for benevolences, and 
loans, and subsidies—the mild names of 
which did but gild the bitter pill of a re- 
quisition peremptory as that of a modern 
army in wartime—and how could the owner 
of a well-lined money chest hope to escape 
the pressure of these royal borrowings and 
beggings? And then, a long delay might 
occur before a fresh chance of snapping 
up a wainload of wool, or a dozen butts 
of canary, or a freight of Holland napery, 
came in the trader’s way. The heap of 
inert treasure must often have been as 
provoking a sight to a bustling alder- 
man as is to a livery-stable keeper that 
of a row of unemployed horses, “ eating 
their heads off’’ in the stable. It was 
troublesome, too, to pay or to receive pay- 
ment when the parties to the transaction 
had to be attended by brawny porters 
with sacks wherein to carry bullion, when 
scales and weights were in constant re- 
quest, and there was wrangling over light 
coin, and squabbling over clipped coin, 
and two stout apprentices were in waiting, 
cudgel in hand, to escort their master and 
his money-bags home through the cut- 
purses and brawling bullies who beset the 
dangerous streets. 

One solid reason for hoarding money 
during the long continuance of the elastie 
period which we call the Middle Ages, 
consisted in the great difficulty of find- 
ing a convenient investment. The very 
idea of investing capital, familiar enough 
to the richer citizens of both republican 
and imperial Rome, had been forgotten. 
Capital itself was not recognised as the 
financial Proteus which we now know it to 
be, capable of assuming all shapes, and of 
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deed, the medieval spirit was hostile to its 
very existence. People were supposed to 
live upon their incomes, not to save them. 
Whatever surplus remained, it was thought 
that a good man would give to the poor, or 
to a convent in want of repairs, or to a 
church that needed a fresh chancel or a 
peal of bells. A very thrifty person might 
bury a crock of coin here and there, but 
the practice was not commendable. As 
for the money market, it was anathema. 
There were usury laws, the principle of 
which was founded on the Mosaic prohi- 
bition to exact interest for a loan, and 
strong discredit attached to those who 
availed themselves of the legislator’s re- 
luctant toleration. The first lenders of 
money in medieval Christendom were, of 
course, Jews, and they were mainly a sort 
of pawnbrokers, taking in pledge the 
crown jewels of the monarch, the ruby 
carcanet of the countess, or the silver 
hanaps and gilt apostle spoons of his 
worship the knight. The adventurous 
capitalist who embarked his means in this 
traffic was hooted by the street boys, en- 
vied by the poor, and despised by the rich. 
Life for him was full of perils. On any 
hot August evening, or when the cold and 
hunger of a medieval winter had made 
the half-starved mob wolfish and irritable, 
a sudden cry might be set up to “rabble 
the Jews,” and then came sack and 
plunder, a burning house and a scramble 
for booty, and well for the trembling 
owner if he and his family escaped with 
whole bones out of the turmoil. Nor was 
poor Reuben quite secure from his noblest 
customers. If a king like John chose to 
take out his teeth, one by one, until he 
ransomed his wretched jaw by revealing a 
secret hoard, orif a baron roasted him into 
giving a receipt for a debt unpaid, nobody 
seemed to be very sympathetic with the 
sufferer. It was thought a sharp way of 
doing business, a practical joke carried 
rather far, but that was all. 

Presently in Western Europe there ap- 
peared rivals for the profits which, in spite 
of riots and confiscation, the Jews had 
previously monopolised. The substantial 
burghers of Ypres and Bruges, the rich 
traders of Venice and Genoa, began not 
merely to put out their hard cash at in- 
terest, but to lend it with the confidence of 
men who were not 2shamed of the trans- 
action. Indeed, the citizens of the mighty 
commercial republics of middle-aged Italy, 
to whom banking was a familiar science, 
when in London and Paris it was un- 





known, were strictly following in the steps 
of their remote forefathers. From a very 
early date in Roman history the patrician 
houses of the city had discovered that 
money might be dealt in as easily, and 
with perhaps more lucrative results, than 
any other commodity. The yeoman whose 
farm could not be tilled without a yoke of 
oxen to replace those dead of the cattle 
pest, or driven off by the Samnite raiders, 
went to Fabius or Claudius for a loan. 
The petty stall- keeper waited, cap in 
hand, in the vestibule, while some friendly 
freedman or humble hanger-on of the 
great family went in to arrange for 
an advance from my lord the senator's 
money chest. It was a matter of course 
that yeoman and stall-keeper should pay 
in person as well as in coin for the accom- 
modation. Henceforth they would be 
numbered among the clients of their illus- 
trious creditor, “ boys of the belt,” hench- 
men and retainers, to shout and fight on 
the Fabian or the Claudian side; to be a 
body-guard to their patron at stormy elec- 
tion times, and to be ready to back his 
cause with tongue and cudgel against all 
Rome. If they were unpunctual with their 
interest, there were ready means of fore- 
closure, and a debtor who was hopelessly 
in arrear went shuddering down, he and 
his, into the damp dungeons below my 
lord’s mansion, there to suffer from cold 
and low diet, and perhaps the rack, since 
the creditor enforced his own jail disci- 
pline, and laid down his own rules for the 
treatment of defaulters. It is not won- 
derful that under the pressure of such a 
system as this, combined with the unequal 
distribution of conquered lands, the Roman 
nobility became so strong and wealthy, as 
almost to defy the combination against 
them of people and emperor. 

It is obvious that, in medieval times, the 
wheels of the triumphal chariot of Progress 
were sorely clogged and hampered by tlie 
awkward traditions of the time. It was 
possible to be very rich in kind, and to be 
at the same moment ludicrously ill provided 
with coin: The healthy and quick flow of 
the circulating medium in these latter 
years is apt to make us oblivious or im- 
patient of the troubles of our ancestors. 
Silver and gold did not then, as now, go 
like life-blood through the land, answering 
every beat of the financial pulse. A “ yeo- 
man of Kent, with his yearly rent,” las a 
wealthy sound as we hear his station trol! 
out in the song; but though fifty hams 
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chimney, though the sheep on his leas were 
to be reckoned by hundreds, and fat red 
oxen lowed in the wet meadows where the 
brook ran prattling down, even the envi- 
able Kentish yeoman had very little money 
stowed away in the blue worsted stocking 
fast locked in the oaken box. He could 
feed, and did feed, fifty men and women, 
and could store up grain and wood and 
oak timber, but his dealings partook more 
of the nature of barter, than of genuine 
buying and selling. 

To lend money on mortgage under the 
feudal system was an absurdity. 
were no true freeholders left, no horse 
udallers, no English holders, to declare 
that they held their lands “ under God and 
the sun,” and sturdily to reject the do- 
minion of all over-lords. The great main- 
spring of the feudal plan was that nothing 
belonged to anybody, and nobody to him- 
self. There was the king, no Oriental 
despot, but the chief of a haughty aristo- 
cracy, the keystone of the great oligarchi- 
eal arch, bigger, no doubt, than the big- 
gest of the barons, but regarded more as a 
doge than as a monarch, the first noble of 
the ruling nobles of the country. This 
strange system, which cramped even 
royalty, and linked all mankind together, 
had no place for loans on the security of 
land. How could Issachar or Mordecai, 


how could Hans the Fleming from Ghent, | 


perform grand sergeanty for the lands of 
Rushbottom and the broad acres of Clo- 
verley ? 


ward or King Henry deign to receive in 
the royal leaguer some Genoese trafficker, 
armed cap-a-pie, to ride to French or 
Scottish wars, instead of the knight and 
his stout sons ? 


rushes, and the horse provender, and 
gauntlets sewn with silk, from Joseph, son 


of Solomon, of the Jewry of London, in | 
his yellow cap and dingy gaberdine, as per | 


act of parliament ? To lend money on the 
tangible security of terra firma was a de- 
vice of a late date. 

It is remarkable that the Jewish laws, 
and those of Mahomet’s Koran, have for- 


bidden usury, and yet that the principal | 


money-lenders and money-dealers of five 
centuries ago were Moors and Jews, the 
faithful of the synagogue and the believers 
who left their slippers in the porch of tlie 
mosque. Spanish Moslems and scattered 
Israelites furnished funds for the wars and 


pageants of South Europe, as Milan and | 


There | 


Oldacre and Kedriggs were held | 
in military tenure, and would King Ed- | 


Could the king’s grace | 


accept the green geese, and the new cut | 


| case 


Florence replenished the purse of our own 
magnificent and expensive Edward the 
Third. Pedro the Crucl owes much of his 
bad name to the scrupulosity which made 
him force his aristocracy to pay their debts. 
Fratricide and stabber as the Spanish king 
was, he was beloved by the Spanish popn- 
lace and middle classes, and, had he been 
less strict in exacting fair play between 
his own hidalgoes and their infidel credi- 
tors, he might have died in his purple bed 
at Toledo or Seville, unopposed monarch 
of all between the mountains and the sea. 
Nero, too, was a popular sovereign. He, 
like Robin Hood, did not harm the lowly 
in station, and to this hour the peasant of 
Italy has'on his tongue the one name of 
Nero, as the Portuguese vine-dresser can 


| tell you of Don Sebastian, the good king, 


captive among the miscreant Moors of 
Africa. 

Borrowed money was a costly luxury in 
the Middle Ages. True, there were statutes 
which limited the interest, but then, when 


/one man wants money, and another has 


got it, it is surely easy to elude the letter 
of the law. To be nailed to the pillory, to 
have one’s ears clipped, and be branded 
by the hangman, were disagreeable conse- 
quences of an advantageous bargain, but 
then how seldom could these formidable 
penalties have been enforced? It was for 
everybody’s benefit that things should go 
on smoothly. High profits were made, in 
the days of old, by lending money in 
pledge, but to the present hour the trade 
has continued to be coldly regarded by 
the outside world. Pawnbrokers are not 
popular. A money-lender of the true 
stamp comes into courts of justice with 
somewhat of Shylock’s ill repute, and when, 
as sometimes occurs, a young scamp proves 
too clever even for the trained cunning of 
the man of cent-per-cent, the world laughs 


| indulgently, as when some astute wizard 


of the Dark Ages cheated the foul fiend. 
The man who borrows is sure of more sym- 
pathy than he who lends. To foreclose is 
harsh. Distraint is a process disagreeable 
to the lookers-on. Still more was this the 
a few centuries back. The “ great 
‘oneyers,” the gold-compeiling exchangers 
in whose respectable company Sir John 
Falstaff vowed in future to quaff his de- 
corous flagons of sack, were thought to earn 


their gains after a fashion that was intrin- 


sically wicked, and men shook their heads 
as the usurer’s sumptuous funeral went by, 
let the grey friars chant their loudest, and 
the tapers flare in endless line. 
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In the reign of Elizabeth a good deal of | 
cash was borrowed on the security of land, | 
and a good many estates changed hands. | 
Many gentlemen of moderate property were | 
dazzled by the reports as to El Dorado, | 
and either joined companies of adventurers 
eager to colonise some portion of the New 
World, or fitted out ships to prey upon 
Spanish commerce. These semi-piratical | 
enterprises demanded ready money, and 
many broad acres held in fee-simple, with 
many a grey manor-house nestling among 
its elms, were melted down in the crucible 
whence Hope promised to extract the ingots 
of the wonderful Western Indies. The heavy 
fines and crushing assessments imposed by 
Cromwell’s major-generals on malignants, 
eompelled numbers of royalists to mortgage 
estates that they never had the means to 
redeem, and a large portion of the soil of 
England passed at that time from the hands 
of its former proprietors. Almost simulta- 
neously, Britannia herself appeared in the 
market as a borrower. The first public 
ereditors had very little idea of their own 
position with respect to the many-headed 
debtor to whom they lent a few hundred 
pounds ata time. They trusted the wor- 
shipful the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or 
they obliged his honour the Teller, or they 
dropped their mite into the ever-ready 
hand of the Lord High Treasurer, exactly 
as they would have offered the same accom- 
modation to a great merchant, whose wool 
had not yet been paid for by his Genoese 
eustomers. 

The theory of the National Debt, as of 
the nation’s income and its outlay, was 
formerly a very simple one. The king, 
eut of his own revenues, was supposed to 
keep up in time of peace the whole ma- 
ehinery of government. It was for him 
to pay the judges, and such other function- 
aries, few, indeed, as were directly de- 
pendent on the crown, to provide for the 
eivil needs of the country, and to maintain 
such institutions as were not self-support- 
ing. As these costs and charges gradually 
increased, parliament had to vote grants in 
aid of the royal purse, and as the ministers 
of state, like other persons, often outran 
the constable, a little friendly help from 
London citizens was frequently required. 
But the worthy men who supplied the 
necessities of the Treasury would have 





stood aghast at the conception of a funded 
debt. That these should not get their 
money back at all, unless by selling their | 
claim, at a fluctuating and capricious rate | 
of value, in open market to somebody else, | 


would have seemed to them little better 
than flat robbery. Theirs was'a running 
account with the king and his servants, 
and it was fully understood that the 
skinners, and drapers, and mercers who 
lent a thousand pounds should be paid 


| by their august debtor, so soon as the latter 


should have tided over his temporary em- 
barrassments. 

Gradually, as tee nation grew richer and 
more restless, it became customary to lend 
spare cash and superfluous savings to His 


| Majesty Charles the Second. The lenders 


must have well understood the personal 
character of this unprincipled recipient of 
their hard-earned coin. King Charles, as 
Macaulay tells us, broke faith with the 
public creditor, but he was one of those 
princes whose worst deeds are gently 
done. He had no idea, for instance, of that 
blank repudiation which turned the stock 
of Pennsylvania into waste paper saleable 
by weight to the butterman. “Spanish 
deferred” would to him have been as un- 
intelligible as the Cabala, and the various 
rogueries and rascalities by which the 
bonds of some South American states 
have been brought to their present selling 
price, were as Greek and Hebrew to his 
uninstructed mind. The problem, so far 
as he was concerned, was easily solved. 
The king, as king, borrowed, and he could 
not pay the principal, nor was the interest 
always forthcoming. There wasthe French 
Duchess of Portsmouth, there was Nell 
Gwynn, there were other daughters of the 
horseleech, hustling and struggling with 
impertunate courtiers for a share of the 
royal plunder. Whitehall was as bare of 
ready money as might be expected from a 
palace where Barbara Palmer and Maria 
Mancini were in authority over a weak 
and lavish monarch, and whence the king 
could draw upon the Exchequer as a 
country gentleman draws upon his banker. 
But there was corn in Egypt. There was 
cash in England, and the newly-established 
Post Office was a paying concern, and the 
chimney money brought in its solid half- 
million with a certainty equal to that of 
the curses with which cottagers pursued 
those who gathered it, and already the in- 
come of England began to show the strange 
elasticity which has since kept our heads 
above water through long wars and fierce 
domestic discontent. 

William of Orange, when he mounted the 
English throne, must surely have brought 
with him a complete financial guide, 
since from his time we date the funding 
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of our debt. The Dutch were, indeed, our 
masters in this matter. In Holland there 
were banks and bankers, when in England 
our goldsmiths were just beginning to 
emulate their Amsterdam correspondents by 
giving a receipt for cash deposited. It was 
soon found that a goldsmith’s receipt, in the 
absence of the as yet undreamed-of bank- 
note, would go the round of London traffic, 
and could conveniently be transferred from 
hand to hand, without calling into requisi- 
tion the apparatus by which the sterling 
value of the current coin of the realm, then 
unmilled, and therefore sadly liable to 
cutting, and clipping, and filing, had to be 


tested. Yet a little while, and a poor | 


Scotchman, learned in foreign finance, 
would found the Bank of England, and 


the Old Lady of Threadneedle-street begin | 
a long and prosperous career, during which | 
her bright example has been followed by | 
affiliated daughters in all lands, from the | 
powerful Bank of France to the puny | 


weakling of some striving South Sea 
colony. 

In a piecemeal, hap-hazard way, private 
persons with something to lend learned 
that they might invest their money securely 
in the public debt of any well-reputed state. 
They must not, it is true, expect repayment 
from the corporate debtor. But some one 
else would be willing to buy their rights as 
regarded the money due from the govern- 
ment. The interest was ready to the day. 
And, despite all temptations to reap an 
immediate comfort by dishonesty, some 
countries, England and Holland at their 
head, have sturdily maintained their credit 
at huge self-sacrifice, and have never put 
off a creditor with vexatious excuses or 
fraudulent deductions. Good deeds like 
these shine very far in the naughty world 
of the money market. Credit is, indeed, 
like the fabled ermine that dies of shame if 
there be but a spot to sully its pure white. 
France was lately the chief of commercial 
nations on the Continent, yet her financial 
good name has never quite recovered that 
ugly little history of the days of the Direc- 
tory, of the forced circulation of paper, of 
the national creditor gagged or guillotined, 
and of assignats so depreciated that eighteen 
hundred francs in paper money would 
barely buy a breakfast at a second-rate 
café on the Boulevards. Austria has been 
twice bankrupt, and the inexplicable favour 
with which her securities are regarded in 
most European exchanges is rather a per- 
sonal homage of the stock-jobbers (usually 
an unimaginative race) to the good inten- 


tions of the House of Hapsburg, than a cer- 
tain criterion that the heterogeneous empire 
is actually solvent. 

There are states with public debts with 
respect to which there is always a pleasing 
anxiety as to whether the next half-yearly 
coupon will be paid. Italy, Turkey, Egypt, 
| lead off in this dance, while a few other 
countries of great undeveloped resources 
follow them. The question constantly 
occurs as to whether the party of action 
will or will not prevent the minister of 
finance from meeting his engagements; 
as to the chance that the vizier should 
muster the ready money for his Christian 
creditors; or the khedive’s man of busi- 
ness have a golden sop to fling to the ex- 
pectant Cerberus of English and French 
investers. The result is often akin to 
that which ensued when a fine old Irish 
gentleman contrived to remit from Castle 
Rackrent enough to satisfy the many 
claimants on the November rents. It was 
a squeeze and a struggle, but the awkward 
corner was turned at last, and there was 
every one’s money, punctual to the mo- 
ment. 

Washington Irving, in his Little Britain, 
speaks of an English optimist who never 
failed to prove that the public debt with 
which his country was burdened was, in 
effect, a great national bulwark and blessing. 
More natural, perhaps, to an ill-regulated 
mind was the surprise expressed by the 
Persian ambassador that the debt should en- 
dure when the unexampled park of artillery 
at Woolwich was competent, if wisely em- 
ployed, to blow liabilities and creditors into 
infinite space. But really, when we con- 
sider the convenience which Consols afford 
to the large and timid rentier class, to ner- 
vous old gentlewomen, quiet widows, wary 
trustees, and the like, it almost seems as 
if, supposing no National Debt to exist for 
the comfort of these deserving persons, it 
would be necessary to create one. 

It is very nice and pleasant to have 
within one’s grasp a certainty. The 
humblest fund-holder, who puts his little 
all into the Three per Cents, has his annual 
pittance better assured to him than had the 
longest-headed capitalist of the Whittington 
times. Dividend-day will bring to him, 
with machine-like regularity, the moderate 
fruits of his loan to sea-encompassed Albion. 
In the mean time, he has the importance 
that beseems the possessor of a stake in the 
country, and is the fractional proprietor 
of a first mortgage on Great Britain and 
| Ireland. But then this unimpeachable 
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security is attended by its usual shadow, 
whose name is Low Interest. Three per 
cent, with the Funds at over ninety, is but 
poor consideration for the giving up of all 
one’s substance. 

Capital is, indeed, a magic wand, that 
can do nearly everything, but which it 
needs a skilled hand to manipulate. High 
interest, in dazzling raiment, like a spangled 
harlequin, walks the money-market hand 
in hand with bad security. Many are 
found, not unnaturally, to run after the 
glittering impostor, and to take his tinsel 
and paste jewels for genuine gold and 
gems. There are several South American 
republics, certain gold-mining and railway 
companies, land companies, water com- 
panies, the Great Laputa Joint Stock, 
and the Golconda Extension, which are 
always flashing their ten or fifteen per 
cent before the eyes of clergymen with some 
pounds and more olive branches, of the 
relicts of Indian colonels, and of the gene- 
ral public. The temptation is cruelly al- 
luring. Never did silvery bait twirl more 
bewitchingly before a basking pike than 
does the bribe of two or three extra hun- 


dreds a year sparkle before a lady of con- 


tracted income, with three or four ambi- 
tious daughters, and a brace of sons whom 
she would like to see transformed into a 
bishop and a major-general. She must, 
she really must, as she declares (with the 
full consent of the chorus of daughters, 
growing old at Dullington, and eager to 
exhibit their charms on a wider stage), sell 
out of those stupid Consols, and give notice 
to leave the melancholy red-brick house, 
and “brighten up’’ with increased means. 
So she closes her acccunt with Britannia, 
and becomes the creditor of his highness 
the Nawab of Needleput, or helps the re- 
public of Santa Impecuniosa to make war 
on its enemies, domestic and foreign. For 
a time she gets thumping dividends. But 
when the insolvent rajah takes his last 
dram of opium, or the rebels succeed in 
bringing to drumhead court-martial all the 
legitimate authorities of the South Ameri- 
can commonwealth, then comes a crash, 
with unpaid coupons, closed shutters, and 
the ruin of simple investers. 

It is not so easy now as it wasa hundred 
years back to find a sure investment to 
bring in, say, five per cent on small terms 
of money. Formerly it was a common 
practice to buy, on easy terms, a rent-charge 
on the estate of some nobleman of great 
landed possessions, just as five hundred 
years ago it was fashionable to purchase a 





“corrody” in some abbey, and thenceforth to 
have beef, and beer, and white bread, a cell, 
and two yearly suits of clothes, for the resi- 
due of one’s life. But peers manage matters 
otherwise now than was the rule when 
Hogarth etched his grim portraitures of 
manners. There are still some coroneted 
spendthrifts, but their nets no longer en- 
close the exceedingly small fish welcome 
to their great-great- grandfathers, and 
who paid their thousand or two of hard 
guineas for an annual slice of my lord’s 
rents. And though a mortgage on minor 
properties is often obtainable, small estates 
are often so wrapped up in sheepskin, 
and prior claims, and ambiguous settle- 
ments, so bemuddled as to their title deeds, 
and so hazy as to their practical value, that 
a lender who has nothing to throw away in 
the law courts does not invariably find it 
facile to exercise the stringent powers which 
Themis presumably gives him. 

Great gains are often made in a quiet 
way. Indeed, the people who have the 
knack of absorbing, not dishonestly, the 
lion’s share in every bargain, are precisely 
those who would blush to find their doings 
noised abroad by the blatant trumpet of 
fame. Thereare steady, church-going men 
in England, who turn all that they touch 
into gold for their private pockets. They 
wrong no one, but their clear brains, their 
strong will, and their command of cash, 
give them the whip-hand of those with 
whom they deal. In France this is still 
more the case. If there be one personage 
whom our lively neighbours regard as the in- 
carnation of respectability, that personage 
isthe notary. And, if there be a choice, the 
provincial notary isa shade more respectable 
than even hisjauntier brother of Paris. He 
is a government officer to begin with, and, 
therefore, his sleek head is surrounded by 
the nimbus that belonged, till lately, in 
Gaul, to every bureaucratic functionary. 
Then his charge is worth money. He 
might forfeit it if he misbehaved. Were 
he in debt he must sell it. He keeps it, 
and is therefore solvent and well-conducted. 
He is forbidden by law to speculate with 
his private funds. He sits on the mar- 
guilliers’ bench at the parish church; he 
wears spotless black, and a crumpled white 
cravat of unstarched cambric; he wears 
gold-rimmed spectacles, with perhaps a 
green shade as well, and in the button-hole 
of his brown great-coat there is an inch 
of that precious red ribbon that a French- 
man loves to look upon. Nothing is more 
fitting than that those who have savings to 
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invest, and they are very many in thrifty 
Gaul, should repose boundless confidence 
in the notary’s advice. 

Notaries grow rich, as woodcocks were 
once supposed to grow fat, by suction. 
The labourer, whether he works in an 
office or a field, is worthy of his hire, and 
it is fair that the scrivener should live by 
Mammon’s altar. But what enriches the 
notary above ordinary men is the engross- 
ing passion of poor Frenchmen for land. | 
A peasant, who hears of fields in the mar- 
ket, will give as much as a hundred pounds 
an acre for the freehold of sterile soil out 
of which it takes the toil of Hercules to 
make a living. He will work persistently, 
stubbornly, almost savagely, to wring every 
sack of potatoes and barrel of coarse wine | 
out of his sandy fields and stony vineyard. 
To get more out of the land he sacrifices 
others besides himself. His willing wife 
slaves and drudges like a London cab- | 
horse, and changes with hideous rapidity | 
from a young to an old woman, over the 
daily task in all weathers. His children | 
toil more than is good for the straightening 
of young backs and the shapeliness of | 
tender limbs, in the service of that Moloch | 
of afarm. Up at earliest dawn, busy till | 
dark night, scraping and haggling, pinch- 
ing and saving, the whole family struggle | 
on, spending as little as they can, making | 
the most possible to them. But, “‘sic vos 
non vobis,” might be the motto of the | 
French peasantry. These poor folks prac- | 
tise the severest self-denial, and display an | 
almost heroic courage as workers, for the | 
emolument, less of themselves, than of the 
notary. Of the notary or of “his friend in 
the city,” who found the exorbitant pur- 
chase money for the meadows beside the | 
brook, who lent wherewith to buy the 
cows, and the horse to replace old Quatre- 
blanes when he fell lame, and who advanced 
the portion of the married daughter estab- 
lished in the nearest town as a petty shop- | 
keeper. The interest is high, but then | 
Monsieur Deslunettes gently deplores that | 
his invisible client exacts a large return 
for the cash lent, and money, as the pea- 
sant very well knows, is scarce. So 
Jacques goes home, and works furiously, 
and lives as hard as he works, under the | 
spur of his fierce land-hunger, and loves 
the barren soil which he could sell, and 
well, to-morrow, only that he prefers to 
toil on, and so much the better for canny, | 
comfortable Monsieur Deslunettes. A very | 
scrupulous person, with alively imagination, 
might follow with much curiosity and with 











| forms. 


occasional consternation, the fortunes of 
the money he had invested. It would be 
found now and then to have assumed odd 
Even loans to governments may do 
much evil, as well as good. The cash of 
some benevolent man, whose utmost wrath 
against the flies would only lead him, like 
the butcher’s daughter described by Cor- 
poral Trim, to drive them away, not to kill 
them, assists somebody to set themselves 
up in mitrailleuses and sword-bayonets. 
Harmless Mrs. Grundy’s savings go to 
purchase grapeshot and Greek fire. But 
fortunately for their own peace of mind 
investers rarely distract themselves by in- 
quisitive speculations as to what becomes 


of their money when they have once put it 


out at interest. 





IN THE EVENING. 


Aut day the wind had howled along the leas, 
All day the wind had swept across the plain, 

All day on rustling grass, and waving trees, 
Had fallen “the useful trouble of the rain,” 

All day beneath the low-hung dreary sky, 

The dripping earth had cowered sullenly. 


At last the wind had sobbed itself to rest, 
At last to weary calmness sank the storm, 
A crimson line gleamed sudden in the west, 
Where golden flecks rose wavering into form. 
A hushed revival heralded the night, 
And with the evening time awoke the light. 


The rosy colour flushed the long grey waves; 
The rosy colour tinged the mountains’ brown ; 
And where the old church watched the village graves, 
Wooed to a passing blush the yew-trees’ frown. 
Bird, beast, and flower relenting nature knew, 
And one pale star rose shimmering in the blue. 


So, to a life long crushed in heavy grief, 
So, to a path long darkened by despair, 
The slow sad hours bring touches of relief, 
Whispers of hope, and strength of trustful prayer. 
“Tarry His leisure,” God of love and might, 
And with the evening time there will be light ! 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
THE ESCAPES OF A JACOBITE. 

AmonG all those brave and unfortunate 
men who fled from Culloden, on the de- 
feat of the Pretender’s army, not one 
experienced stranger adventures than the 
Chevalier de Johnstone. 

This gentleman, the son of an Edin- 
burgh merchant, and brother-in-law to 
Lord Rollo, had been one of the first Lowland 
gentlemen who joined the prince’s stan- 
dard, and his friend Macdonald, of Scot- 
house, fell dead at his side at Culloden, 
at the very moment when the flight be- 
came general. Motionless for a time John- 
stone remained, then in hot rage discharging 
his blunderbuss and pistols at the enemy, 
he turned to fly. He had left his servant 
and horses on an eminence six hundred 
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yards behind the Highland left wing, but | 
when he turned to see where they were, 
they were gone. The enemy was ad- 
vancing very slowly, yet still redoubling | 
their fire ; ; he must now either run, throw 
away his life, or surrender. All at once he 
perceived a horse without a rider, about | 
thirty paces distant. 
vanced and took hold of the bridle, when | 


he found it was held by a cowardly rascal | 


who was lying on the ground feigning 
death. While the two were wrangling for 
the horse, young Finlay Cameron, one | 
of Lochiel’s officers, came up, and Sohn. | 
stone begged him to reason with the obsti- | 
nate fellow. Finlay, a stalwart young | 


The chevalier ad- | 


assured him that the whole road from Cul- 
| loden to that town was covered with dead 
| bodies, and that the streets were heaped 
| with dead, as the bridge had instantly be- 
come blocked. He at once resolved to ac- 
company the Highlander to Fort Augustus, 
eight leagues off, a place the Pretender’s 
army had partly destroyed some time be- 
fore. They reached the fort at midnight, 
obtained, at a public-house, some oaten 
| bread and whisky, and hay for the horse, 
Powe slept two or three hours on a bench 
| by the fire, for there were no beds in the 
| place. Before daybreak Johnstone hurried 
on twelve miles south of the Ness, and 
from thence to Ruthven, in Badenoch, 





Highlander, six feet high, at once pre- only two leagues from Rothiemurchus. 
sented his pistol, and threatening to blow | To his delight the little town had become 
out the man’s brains, made him eave the | a rendezvous for the Highlanders, who 





horse and take to his heels. There was 
no time to lose, the English were not | 
many minutes off. The chevalier, ex- | 
hausted with wading through a marsh in | 
his high boots, could not mount his horse. 
Again Finlay returned, and lifting him like | 
a child, threw him on the animal, which at 
the same moment he struck. Then wish- 
ing his friend good fortune he bounded | 
off, and in a moment was out of sight. 
Once safe in his stirrups, and out of reach 
of the dreadful infantry fire, the chevalier | 


began naturally enough to think where he | 
He quickly resolved | 


should seek repose. 
on making for the castle of Mr. Grant of 
Rothiemurchus, which is situated in 


stone had been a frequent guest there. 
Grant had taken no part in the re- 


bellion, and his eldest son, a schoolfellow | 
of the chevalier, was in the service of King | 


George. Moreover, when he left Rothie- 
murchus, Mr. 
young rebel soldier, and said : 

“*My dear boy, should your affairs take 
an unfortunate turn, come straight to my | 
house as a hiding- place, and I will answer 
for your safety with my life.” 


A hundred paces on the road to Rothie- | 


murchus, Johnstone, however, saw a body | 
of English cavalry barring the way, so 
he took the road to Inverness. Presently, 
from an eminence, he observed that the 
bulk of the Highlanders were throwing 
themselves in the same direction, so he re- 
linquished his project, struck across the 
fields, and got as far as possible from the 
enemy. Making along a footpath by the 
banks of the river Ness, just after he had | 
heard some brisk firing northward, John- | 
stone met a Highlander from Inverness, who 





a | 


valley on the banks of the Spey. John- | 


Grant had embraced the | 


| were eagerly waiting for the return of an 

aide-de-camp whom Lord Geor ge Murray 
| had sent to the prince, wishing to be led 
| to battle. But the terrible message soon 
| came from the Pretender, “ that every one 
must seek means of escape as well as he 
could.” Johnstone then proceeded on to 
Killihuntly, the mansion of Mr. Gordon, 
with whom Lord and Lady Ogilvie were 
| then staying. There he took a ‘good meal, 
| after all but fasting for forty hours, and 
| slept eighteen hours without waking. The 
lady of the house offered him a refuge in 
the mountains, surrounded by beantifal 
glens, waterfalls, lakes, and woods; he was 
to have a lonely hut, with plenty of food 
and books, and a little flock of seven or 
eight sheep to look after. The spot was 
only a mile from the castle, near a trout 
stream, and she promised to often take a 
walk in that direction to see her shepherd. 
|The chevalier was tempted by the kind 
and romantic offer, but resolved to first 
| visit Rothiemurchus, and see if he could 
| find means to embark to France. On 
arriving there he found the elder Grant 
had gone to Inverness to pay court to 
the Duke of Cumberland, but young Grant 
advised surrender, saying Lord Balmerino 
had, by his advice, just given himself up. 
Johnstone also heard, to his indignation, 
that the cruel duke, after leaving the 
wounded Highlanders forty hours on the 
field, had sent detachments to put to 
death all who had survived the continual 
rains. 

Gordon of Park, and Gordon of Abachie, 
two of the guests at Rothiemurchus, being 
bound for Bantf, where Rollo, Johnstone’s 
brother-in-law, was inspector of merchant 
ships, Johnstone resolved to accompany 
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them, and on the way slept near the moun- 
tain of Cairngorm. Fond of the precious 
stones found here (for one ruby, which cost 
him only a crown, he had refused fifty 
guineas), the fugitive, much to the indig- 
nation of his friends, spent some hours 
with the mountain herdsmen looking for 
topazes. One topaz which he found on 
this occasion he afterwards presented to 
the Cardinal de York, in Paris. 

Near Banff, a staunch Calvinist place, 
precautions were necessary. The che- 
valier changed his Highland dress for 
that of a stable-man, and in this disguise 
entered the town and passed through a 
crowd of some four hundred English sol- 
diers, hardly able to restrain his rage and 
indignation against them for their cruelties 
at Culloden. He sought an asylum at the 
house of Mr. Duff, the provost of Banff, an 
amiable man with two pretty daughters. The 
morning after he arrived, as he was putting 
on his rags, and sitting in an arm-chair 
with melancholy eyes fixed on the fire, a 
servant-girl rushed in to say that he was 
undone, as the court-yard was filled with 
soldiers come to seize him. Now, as an 
ex-aide-de-camp of Lord George Murray, 
general of the rebel army, captain in the 
Duke of Perth’s regiment, and assistant 
aide-de-camp to Prince Charles himself, 
his hopes of escaping the scaffold, the axe, 
and the quartering knife seemed small in- 
deed. Flying to the window, the chevalier 
therefore took a glimpse at the soldiers, and 
reseated himself in utter despair, a pistol 
in either hand ready, to use his own words, 
“to spring on the soldiers like a lion the 
moment they should appear.” A quarter 
of an hour of agony, and the door flew open. 
Johnstone sprang forward to fire; it was 
only a beautiful girl, the daughter of the 
host, out of breath, but eager to tell him 
that the soldiers had merely come in to settle 
a quarrel by a boxing-match without their 
officers’ knowledge, and that they had now 
gone. The delighted wanderer may per- 
haps be forgiven on this occasion for salut- 
ing the fair herald, his guardian angel, as 
he called her, with “a thousand tender 
kisses.” 

A few minutes after the family had 
crowded in to congratulate him, the bro- 
ther-in-law arrived, cold, troubled, and 
cautious. He protested friendship, seemed 
on thorns the whole time, and protested 
against the possibility of procuring a 
passage, as all vessels at Banff were strictly 
searched by the government. He strongly 
advised an immediate return to the High- 





lands, bowed himself out, and returned 
no more. Yet this very man had been 
saved from joining in the unsuccessful re- 
bellion of 1715 by this same fugitive. 
Leaving the kind people in tears, John- 
stone returned that night to the castle of 
Gordon of Park. He now decided to 
leave the Highlands, where he knew no- 
body, and try, at all risks, to reach Edin- 
burgh. “TI resolved,” he says, “ to consider 
myself as a lost man, against whom there 
were a thousand chances to one that he 
would end his days on the scaffold, but in 
favour of whom there was still one chance 
remaining, and I determined, therefore, to 
abandon myself wholly to Providence, and 
trust rather to accident than to any certain 
resource, and to preserve, on all occasions, 
the coolness and presence of mind which 
were absolutely necessary to extricate me 
from the troublesome encounters to which 
I should be exposed.”’ His friends did all 
they could to shake his resolution. They 
told him the counties he had to traverse 
were full of fanatic Calvinists, who, led by 
their ministers, sallied out eager to cap- 
ture unfortunate gentlemen escaping from 
the Highlands. They also warned him 
that he had to cross two arms of the sea, 
and that, without a passport, the English 
cavalry patrolling the shore would be sure 
to apprehend him. But the chevalier 
was resolute, and set out, disguised in 
rags, to visit, as his first stage, Gor- 
don of Kildrummy, twelve miles distant. 
Snubbed by the servants, he there lin- 
gered in the kitchen till Gordon could 
see him privately and procure him a guide. 
In reaching Cortachie, a village of Lord 
Ogilvie’s, Johnstone was in much danger of 
meeting the minister of Glenila, who had 
become notorious for his great zeal in ar- 
resting stray rebels. “I had been cautioned 
about this man,” says Johnstone, “ but Iwas 
not afraid of him, for I always had with 
me my English pistols loaded and trimmed, 
one in each breeches-pocket. I desired 
nothing so much as to fall in with him, 
being confident that I should have given 
a good account of him in an engagement 
with pistols.”” The chevalier, however, did 
not meet the “suspecting, barbarous, and 
cruel man,’’ on whom, soon after, Gordon 


| of Abachie took a savage revenge. 


At Cortachie, Johnstone heard that two 
of his comrades were hiding in a ravine in 
Glen Prossen, and he found them at the 
house of a peasant named Samuel. They 
warned him strongly not to venture south, 
as the patrol was searching all towns and 
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villages along the Firth of Tay. Several of 
their friends had recently been made pri- 
soners. For seventeen days the three 
gentlemen stayed at Samuel’s house, living 
on bread and oatmeal, and frequently 
alarmed by the appearance of detachments 
of English cavalry. By day, Samuel’s 
daughter, who lived at the entrance of the 
glen, informed them of the movements of 
the troops; at night, when there was 
danger, the fugitives hid in the mountains, 
frequently passing hours in the open air, 
exposed to dreadful tempests of wind and 
rain. One evening the faithful sentinel in- 
formed them that the troops were unusually 
active. They had taken Sir James Kin- 
loch, at his castle; and Mr. Ker, an aide- 
de-camp of Prince Charles, had just been 
arrested at Forfar. Another party was 
searching for Lord Ogilvie, and had heard 
of the retreat in Glen Prossen. It was 
time to fly, so after holding a council, the 
three men agreed to return the next morn- 
ing to the Highlands. That night a strange 
dream altered the chevalier’s resolution. 
He dreamed he had escaped every danger, 
and was in Edinburgh quietly relating his 
escape from the scaffold to Lady Jane 
Douglas. He awoke early, tranquillised 
by this dream, and on hearing that his com- 
panions had already set out, at once resolved, 
to the horror and astonishment of Samuel, 
to make straight for Edinburgh. 

Full of apprehension, but still resolute 
to push south, the chevalier set out on 
horseback, with Samuel behind him, for 
the nearest ferry. On entering Forfar, a 
peculiarly fanatical town, a panic seized 
Samuel, who lost his senses for the time at a 
dog beginning to bark, and tried to throw 
himself from the horse; but the chevalier 
held him tight, and, with alternate entrea- 
ties and menace, forced him to proceed. 
Once out of Forfar, Samuel regained his cou- 
rage, and promised better conduct. They 
then turned the horse loose in a field, threw 
the saddle and bridle into a draw-well, and 
walked on towards the ferry. Presently 
a friend of Samuel’s met him and began to 
ply him with questions. Samuel told him 
he was going to fetch a calf, which his man 
was going home with, while he himself 
went on to Dundee to buy a cow. At the 
nearest ale-house the two men stopping to 
drink some beer, the chevalier had to 
wait and join in the conversation, with the 
constant fear of being detected. This 
man, Samuel afterwards told the chevalier, 
was one of the greatest knaves and cheats 
in that part of the country, and would 





have sold a dozen fugitives for the price of 
a watch. 

At the castle of Mr. Graham, of Dunstroon, 
Johnstone obtained food and shelter till a 
boat could be hired at Broughty. Hidden in 
an enclosure among some high broom, the 
chevalier was to be feasted on beef and claret 
till a certain hour, when a gardener would 
pass carrying a sack of corn. This man 
Johnstone was to follow till he met an old 
woman, who would guide him to Broughty. 
The old woman came and led him, in due 
time, to a hill above Broughty, leaving him 
while she went to reconnoitre. As the che- 
valier cowered down in a furrow, eight or 
ten horsemen passed, who proved to be 
dragoons sent to search the village below, 
and warn the boatmen. The old woman 
returning in an agony of fear, refused, for 
a long time, to enter the village again. 
Neither prayers nor money could move 
the boatmen, but eventually the chevalier 
tried to coax the two pretty daughters of a 
Jacobite landlady to row him over. Unable 
to induce their lovers, the boatmen, to risk 
their lives, the brave girls at last consented, 
and at ten o’clock at night the chevalier was 
landed near St. Andrew’s, a place he pecu- 
liarly dreaded. Walking all night till his 
feet were cut to the bone, the miserable 
man sat down ut last by a stream, praying 
Heaven to take pity on his sufferings, and 


| put an end at once to his wretched existence. 


He wished he had fallen at Culloden, en- 
vied his dead comrades, and already in his 
fear saw the hangman, knife in hand, wait- 
ing for him beside the gibbet. The thought 
of perishing before a cruel and brutal popu- 
lace made him, indeed, almost resolve to 
drown himself in the stream in which he 
was bathing his feet. Faint and exhausted, 
he reached St. Andrew’s, however, early in 
the morning, and was stopped in the streets 
by people who wanted news of the rebels. 
The chevalier proceeded at ence to the 
house of Mrs. Spence, a cousin of his, who 
shed a flood of tears at his rashness, for she 
was a Roman Catholic; her house was 
peculiarly suspected, and the son ofa neigh- 
bour had been arrested only the day before. 
She, however, at once wrote to a tenant of 
hers, a farmer near the town, to lend the 
bearer a horse to ride to Wemyss, on busi- 
ness connected with a law-suit, and sent a 
little girl through byways to guide him 
out of the town. But the farmer, a staunch 
Calvinist, refused to profane the Lord’s Day 
by lending the horse, even if Mrs. Spence 
took the farm away; and new dangers 
arose round the baffled man. 
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It was ten miles to Wemyss, and his 
feet were bleeding and terribly painful. 
Allat once he thought of a gardener named | 
Lillie, who had married a servant of his 
mother’s. She lived at Balfour, half a 
league from Wemyss. He arrived at the 
door almost fainting with fatigue, and was 
warmly welcomed, though Lillie hated 
what he always called “the accursed race 
of Stuart.” After a sleep of more than 
twelve hours, Johnstone awoke refreshed, 
eat heartily, and that night contrived to 
crawl on to Wemyss, where Lillie intro- 
duced him to a fisherman named Salmon, 
who was to take him over in his boat to 
Leith. 

Salmon, a strong royalist, was at first 
obdurate. “ You deserve, indeed,” he cried, 
“to have your life saved—you who wished 
to destroy our liberties, abolish our holy 
religion, and make us all slaves. No; you 
have come to the wrong man.” 

In vain the chevalier offered him his last 
six guineas. Gradually, however, the worthy 
man softened, and, won by the fugitive’s 
youth, and touched by his misfortunes, 
consented. Till the boat was ready the 
chevalier was to hide in a cavern near the 
sea, celebrated as the scene of one of James 
the Fourth’s adventures with robbers. 


In the night Johnstone was awoke by 
horrible and alarming cries, and, imagin- 
ing that soldiers had surprised him, he 
leaped up, pistol in hand, resolved to sell 


his life dearly. The cries, however, only 
came from the owls and crows the intruder 
had disturbed. In the morning, making 
his way to the harbour, the chevalier found 
that Salmon’s wife, having her suspicions 
roused, had refused to let her husband go 
to Leith, and, mournful and hopeless, John- 
stone returned to his cavern. <A Jacobite 
officer of customs was then induced by 
Mrs. Lillie to send a sexton named Couse- 
lain with the refugee to Dublieside, where 
he could get a boat. At that place he was 
sheltered by a Mr. Seton, whose son was 
also in hiding. Alarmed by the report of 
a fishwoman that a rebel had been trying 
to bribe the boatman at Wemyss, John- 
stone at last accepted the generous offer of 
one of the Setons to row him over to Leith. 
Putting the sexton, who was drunk, at the 
bottom of the boat, and kicking him when- 
ever he tried to rise, the two young men, 
in spite of a rough sea, eventually reached 
Leith in safety. 

Fresh dangers, however, still awaited 
Johnstone. At Leith he sought shelter at 





the house of his old governess, a Mrs. Blythe, 


who late in life had married the master 
ofa smuggling coaster. The good woman 
received him with caresses and tears of joy, 
and told him that his mother was ill from 
anxiety for his safety. Mrs. Blythe then 
showed him hiding-places for contraband 
goods, where he could secrete himself. 
The next day the chevalier’s father came 
to see him, and forgiving him his dis- 
obedience in prematurely joining the Pre- 
tender, locked him in his arms and wept 
for joy. The next day some English ser- 
geants calling on Mrs. Blythe for billets, 
caused Johnstone, who eyed them through 
a hole in the wainscot, infinite terror, but no 
discovery took place. Soon after this Lady 
Jane Douglas came to see the young rebel, 
and begged him to come to her house at 
Drumsheugh, about half a league from 
Leith. Arriving at night, in his beggar’s 
dress, a faithful gardener, who was wait- 
ing, brought him to Lady Jane. The room 
destined for him was one that had been long 
unoccupied, and above the guest chamber. 
His rags were taken by the gardener and 
burnt. The refugee was compelled to re- 
main without shoes till eleven at night, that 
the servants might not hear his step, and 
at that hour he went down into the garden 
to take a walk. He seldom saw any one 
but the gardener, who brought him his 
meals, but he had plenty of books, and at 
times, when no servants were about, he ven- 
tured into Lady Jane’s apartment. <A few 
days after reaching Drumsheugh, Johnstone 
readin an Edinburgh paper that the Dublie- 
side people had arrested Couselain for help- 
ing a rebel to escape, and had burnt his boat. 
It was now resolved that the chevalier 
should hide himself in London, but the 
false news of the probable arrival of another 
French squadron delayed his purpose. 
After two months of this quiet life, a 
servant-maid one day returning from tho 
Edinburgh market brought word that there 
was a rumour of the Chevalier Johnstone 
being hid in the house, and that a search 
might be expected. Trembling at the 
thought of endangering Lady Jane, John- 
stone at once resolved on a plan of escape. 
Letting a footman into the secret, he was 
taken into a small enclosure, where hay was 
making, and was covered under one of the 
heaps, only a small aperture being left for 
breathing. There, with a bottle of water 
and another of wine, the fugitive remained 
sweltering for eleven hours. When he 
emerged he was so faint and weak as to be 
hardly able to walk. Next day Lady Jane’s 
bailiff purchased him a pony for his ride 
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through England. If the soldiers arrived | break Johnstone started again to avoid the 
before he set out he had resolved to jump | dangerous waggons. At sunrise a man, 
from the first floor into the garden, climb | who had the appearance of a highwayman, 
the wall, and gain the open fields. But | mounted on a beautiful bay courser, came 
nothing could induce him to try the hay | across the fields to him; but daunted by 
any more, so vivid was his horror of the | his determined air, he soon rode off. At 
penance he had undergone. Next day his the inn at Jockey House an exciseman 
father came to bid him an eternal adieu, | came and dined with him, and saying he 
and in vain he begged leave to go and| was from Scotland, inquired if the rebels 
embrace his sick mother. The risk was | were entirely dispersed. Suspecting he 
too great. was a spy from Stamford, Johnstone re- 
About eleven at night Johnstone put on | presented himself as a pedlar from An- 
the disguise of a country pedlar. He car-| nandale, who felt no interest in the re- 
ried a stock of handkerchiefs, folded up | bellion one way or the other. The rough 
his hair under a long black wig, blackened | fellow then asked to see his goods; and 
his eyebrows with burnt cork, and boldly | Johnstone, pretending his heavier linen 
set out. At the first public-house at which | had gone to London by sea, produced some 
he stopped an unpleasant surprise awaited | handkerchiefs, and, not knowing their 
him. At the landlady’s wish he joined a| value, asked a very moderate price. The 
gentleman at dinner, and on entering the | exciseman praised his honesty at the ex- 
room was confounded at finding Mr. Scott, | pense of Scotch pedlars in general, bought 
a young Edinburgh banker, a violent Hano- | the handkerchiefs, and left delighted w vith 
verian, and who knew him well by sight. | his bargain. 
Pretending not to recognise him, Mr. On arriving in a (on the seventh 
Scott, in a moment of absence, uttered his | day), Johnstone went to an inn in Greek- 
name. Johnstone, taking no notice of this, | street, Soho, where the waiters, as he after- 
tried to deceive Scott as to the road he| wards heard, were government spies, placed 
should take, and told him he should sleep | there to watch the Scotch landlord. Taking 
at Jedburgh. Scott seemed anxious to | refuge then, under the name of Leslie, at 
make the fugitive believe he did not know | the house of a friend, Johnstone had still 
him, and this alarmed him more. Setting | some disagreeable surprises to undergo. 
off quickly after dinner, Johnstone first took | One day, hearing a noise in the street, 
the Jedburgh road, and then struck off to | he looked out of window and saw twelve 
Kelso, where he slept at a private house, | of the Pretender’s men on their way to 
plunged into the deepest melancholy at | execution at Kennington. Townley, the 
having to abandon his native land and all| governor of Carlisle Castle, whose head 
that was dear to him for ever. was placed on Temple Bar, was one of these 
Next day he entered England; nor| unfortunate persons. A day or two later, 
were his perils yet over. Near Stamford | just after he had heard of his mother’s 
(the fourth day from Edinburgh), he over- | death, his landlord, a hairdresser, came to 
took some covered waggons full of wounded | ask him to form a party of pleasure to 
English soldiers on their way from Cullo- | Tower-hill to see the execution of the Earl 
den to Chelsea Hospital. There were some | of Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino, but 
rebel deserters among these, and one of | Johnstone excused himself. After a terrible 
them, when he saw Johnstone pass, called | fright from a villanous-looking sweetheart 
out : of one of the servants, who kept watching 
*“ See, see, if there the house, Johnstone received news from 
horseback who resembles Lady Jane Douglas that she was at Har- 
tain, Johnstone, as much wich, and could secure him a passage for 
water resembles another.” Holland. Though in love at the time, and 
The chevalier, who had taken off his| hardly able to tear himself from Lon- 
large and heavy black wig on account of | don, Johnstone now decided on escape, 
the heat, and had his hat uncocked, rode | and set out for Harwich. Passing as a 
on without noticing them to Stamford, and | servant, Johnstone had the audacity to 
then galloped eight miles further for fear | accompany the captain of a frigate to Lady 
of arrest. On stopping for the night, John- | Jane’s vessel, being on the way nearly re- 
stone’s horse threw itself down, unable to | cognised by a Scotch midshipman. “1 
oat or drink; and here an irretrievable mis- began,” he says, “‘to reckon the minutes 
fortune seemed imminent, but in the morn- | which were to elapse before I should be 
ing it had quite recovered, and before day- | handcuffed and in irons.’ 
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On the way to Helvoetsluys some 
whimsical scenes occurred. Johnstone 
shared a small cabin with a servant of Sir 
— Clifton’s, with whom he quarrelled inces- 
santly about the accommodation, till the 
two supposed footmen nearly came to blows. 
One day, however, Lady Jane asked the 
baronet’s leave to invite to dinner one of 
her suite who had been with Prince Charles. 
This was Johnstone, and the baronet’s ser- 
vant, to his great surprise, proved to be an 
Irish officer of the same opinions. 

Even atthe HagueJohnstone was not safe, 
as a sudden order came to arrest and deliver 
up all Scotch exiles, and Johnstone only 
escaped by entering himself as a student at 
Leyden, where no government arrest could 
take place, except for the crime of assas- 
sination. At the end of the year 1746, 
Johnstone arrived in Paris, soon after 
accepted an ensign’s commission in the 
French army, and sailed for Cape Breton. 
He was near Montcalm when he fell in 
Quebec. In the latter pages of his memoirs 
the exile laments his hard fate, and con- 
cludes with these ominous words: 

“ Fortune has not proved more propitious 
to me since my return to France, having 
continued to persecute me with an in- 
vincible obstinacy. There is now every 
appearance that she will only cease to 
persecute me at the termination of my 
existence, which perhaps will be occasioned 
by the want of the necessaries of life. At 
my age our lot is not easily susceptible of 
amelioration.” 

We fear the poor chevalier, after so 
many vicissitudes, ended his life after all 
in poverty and obscurity. Hogarth, though 
a sturdy Hanoverian, evidently felt some 
pity for such unfortunate exiles when he 
introduced into one corner of his Gate of 
Calais that recumbent figure of the discon- 
solate, broken-hearted old Scotch soldier 
reduced to rags and beggary. 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER XIII. THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 

THE rector had been talking for more 
than an hour. What had been sarcas- 
tically remarked of him in the pulpit, that 
“he lacked the power of compression,” 
was certainly proved to be true by his 
attempt at secular narrative. He told the 
story of George’s first quarrel with his 
father as he had heard it from Sir Geoffry ; 








of the manner in which he had been dis- 
carded ; of the long period during which 
he had supported himself ; and of the man- 
ner in which Sir Geoffry received him on 
his return. Then Mr. Drage, becoming 
more circumstantial, repeated what Riley 
had said, and what Mr. Drew’s servant had 
said about the high words passing between 
father and son, and the manner in which 
the old soldier’s servant had been ordered to 
turn his young master from the house. Upon 
this followed an account of the conversa- 
tion held between Sir Geoffry and the rec- 
tor, in which the former tried to justify his 
proceedings, but was, Mr. Drage thought, 
finally convinced that he had been in the 
wrong, and not disinclined to make repa- 
ration. Then came Captain Cleethorpe’s 
meeting with George in the street, in 
which the latter had betrayed his anxiety 
to avoid recognition. And the narrative 
concluded with a description of the arrest 
of the young man with his father’s body 
in his arms. 

The rector ceased, and Mr. Moss, who 
had been sitting for the most part with his 
eyes closed, swaying his body backwards 
and forwards, and alternately bringing 
together and separating the tips of his 
fingers, now and then making a pencil 
note, now and then elevating his eyebrows, 
but never in any way showing the slightest 
sign of interest or surprise, opened his 
eyes wide, and brought them to bear on 
his companion. But as he did not speak 
the rector took the initiative, and asked 
him what he thought of it. 

“Well,” said Mr. Moss, contracting his 
eyelids and speaking very slowly, “it is 
a strong case of circumstantial evidence. 
Young man on the spot, blood on _ his 
clothes, the body in his arms; bad feeling 
known to have existed between him and 
his father; had been down there once 
before about the same time in the evening, 
and knew were to find the old general. 
All these, neatly pieced together, make a 
very pretty case for Drew’s people, or who- 
ever they may choose to employ. What did 
he do it for? we should say. What did 
he get by it? Nothing they would reply. 
Don’t propose to show that—bad tempered 
young man; done in a fit of rage and out 
of revenge. I wish he hadn’t been down 
to this place before; the first business, of 
his having been discarded when he was a 
boy, happened so long ago that all the par- 
ticulars would probably have been for- 
gotten, and the mere fact alone preserved. 
But now we get voices in altercation and 
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orderings-out; his knowledge of where the 
old general was to be found at that time 
of the evening, and all the rest of it. Now 
this Riley,” continued Mr. Moss, referring 
to his notes, “this man-servant Riley, as I 
gather from you, will be an unwilling 
witness against us? I say ‘us,’ Mr. Drage, 
because though you were a great friend of 
the late Sir Geoffry, your sympathies are, 
I presume, with the young man whom I 
represent ?”’ 

“‘T should endeavour to keep my sympa- 
thies, sir, on the side of justice,’’ said the 
rector, gravely. “I could not at the first 
bring myself to believe that a son of my 
poor friend, no matter what had been his 
later surroundings, could have committed 
such a crime. But I confess my sympa- 
thies were not with him until I became 
convinced of his entire innocence.” 

“ Oh,” said Mr. Moss, looking across at 
him with half-closed eyes; “you became 
convinced of his entire innocence—well— 
well. And now about Riley, Mr. Drage. 
He is an Irishman, I believe ?”’ 

"350 38." 

“Was formerly in the army, and has 
for years been Sir Geoflry’s body servant ?”’ 

“ Exactly. He was passionately attached 
to his master; but he will not for an in- 
stant allow himself to believe that the 
young man in custody is guilty. He told 
me he felt that the honour of the family 
ought to be considered before all things.”’ 

“Does Mr. Drew know what evidence 
this man can give P” 

“Oh yes; he was talking of it here last 
night. He will be called upon to prove 
that the bitter feeling existed between the 
father and son.”’ 

“And in his endeavour not to prove it, 
or to prove as little of it as possible, Mr. 
Riley will make a nice case of it for us,”’ 
said Mr. Moss, shaking his head. “I 
shouldn’t wonder,” he continued, speaking 
more to himself than to his companion, 
“ if, when Drew got my telegram, he sent 
up for Netherton Whiffle or Fairland; and 
this would be just the sort of fellow to fall 
into their hands. They would turn him 
inside-out like a glove. Now let me see,” 
he added, referring to his notes, “ what else 
have I to ask about—oh, Mrs. Pickering.” 

“Well, sir,” said the rector, sharply, 
“ what of her ?’ 

“‘Mrs. Pickering,” said Mr. Moss, still at 
his notes, ‘‘is the sister of Miss Rose Pierre- 
point, and was housekeeper to, &c. By the 
way,” he said, turning over a leaf, “haven't 
I something about Mrs. Pickering on the 


> 





spot at the time? Yes, here it is—‘ Found 
senseless outside the window, supposed to 
be suffering under a concussion of the 
brain.’ That’s awkward—Mrs. Pickering 
would be a most important witness.”’ 

** She would indeed,” said the rector. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Moss, peering curiously 
at him with half-shut eyes, “as you say, 
she wouldindeed. By the way, Mr. Drage, 
you made use of an expression a short time 
ago which I should like to have a little 
further explanation upon. You said that 
your sympathies were with this young 
man since you have been convinced of his 
innocence. That is rather a strong phrase, 
and one which I, as his attorney, am of 
course glad to hear made use of by a gen- 
tleman in your position. Now, will you 
kindly make me acquainted with your 
grounds for entertaining this conviction fF” 

Mr. Drage saw that he was in a danger- 
ous position, and that he must be very 
careful, or Margaret’s secret would be dis- 
covered. “I scarcely know,” he stam- 
mered—“ a sort of general—sort of. r 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Moss. “Now you 
haven't seen the accused since he was 
taken into custody, I believe ?” 

“T have not.” 

“Then the sources of this conviction 
cannot have been supplied by him. Very 
sad thing about this Mrs. Pickering, and 
concussion of the brain yousay. I suppose 
that she was at once removed to her own 
room.” 

“Certainly, so soon as the first excite- 
ment was over.” 

“When did the doctor see her last ?”’ 

“ Late last night, I believe.” 

“Have you heard what was the latest 
report P” 

* No, I have not.” 

“When did you see her last, Mr. 
Drage ?” 

“She sent for m 
the doctor’s visit.”’ 

“Sent for you?” 
then the concussion 
better ?”’ 

“ Ye-yes,” said the rector, growing very 
hot and uncomfortable. 

“Sufficiently better to enable her to talk 
to you about what had occurred ?” 

“Yes,”’ said the rector, “ I—I think so.” 

“It is now,” said Mr. Moss, quietly 
looking at his watch, “ half-past eleven 
o’clock ; the express for London leaves at 
twelve twenty-three. Please to tell me, my 
dear sir, whether I am to return by that 
express or not ?” 
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“Mr. Moss!” cried the rector. 
“Mr. Drage,” interrupted the gentle- 


man addressed, “my time is valuable to | 
I cannot afford to— | 


me and to others; 
pardon the expression—fool it away. You 
might have spared yourself the whole of 
the long story you have told me, and all 
my speculations and inquiries, if you had 
merely informed me that Mrs. Pickering 
had talked with you about last night’s oc- 
currence. I now ask you plainly, whether 
I am to be made acquainted with what 
Mrs. Pickering has told you or not; if I 
am not to be so informed, I shall throw 
up the case and return to London imme- 
diately.” 

Mr. Drage was silent for a moment; 
then he said, ‘‘ Will it not suffice you to 
know that she declares George Heriot to be 
innocent ?” 

“Not the least in the world,” said Mr. 
Moss, with the nearest approach to petu- 
lance which he had yet shown. “ The only 
way of establishing the man’s innocence 
without establishing another’s guilt is by 
proving an alibi, which is impossible in 
this case, where the man is taken on the 
spot. I tell you plainly, Mr. Drage, I must 
have no half-measures now; my proper 
course would be to go to Mrs. Pickering 
and endeavour to get her to tell me the 
story, but as it has already been told to 
you, and as she is probably too weak to re- 
peat it with safety to herself, I look to you 
for it.” 

“And if I decline to tell it?” said the 
rector. 


“Tf you decline to tell it, I throw up the | 


case, as I have already said, and return to 
town. It will be for the gentleman who 
replaces me to tell you what will be the 
probable result.”’ 


“Suppose the information I possess | 
was imparted to me in the strictest confi- | 


dence,’”’ said the rector, after some little 
deliberation, “what would you say to 
that ?” 

“Suppose this innocent man is hanged 
because his friends decline to come forward 
and state what they know, what would 
you say to that ?”’ said Mr. Moss. 

“Good Heavens! such a thought is too 


awful; such a miscarriage of justice could | 


1? 


never take place ! 
“Ten minutes to twelve, Mr. Drage,” 
said the lawyer, again referring to his 
watch, “and it will take me twenty 
minutes drive to the station.” 
“What am I to do?” 


cried the rector. 
“ 1: ° . . | 
This is a matter of the most vital im- | 


| portance. Of course a secret will be safe 
with you?” 

Mr. Moss smiled quietly. “If you only 
knew all I know, my dear sir, or had heard 
half what I have listened to in my life, you 
would have no donbt about that.” 

“Yes, but even when you know it, you 
can make no use of it,”” said Mr. Drage. 

“That is for me to determine,” said the 
lawyer. “Come, sir, five minutes more 
have gone, and it is time for you to de- 
cide.” 

“Then I will tell you all I know,” said 
the rector. “Iam doing it for the best— 
Heaven grant that I may be right in my 

judgment.” 

**No doubt about that,” said Mr. Moss, 
shortly. ‘“ Now be as brief and as clear as 
possible, please.” 

“This young man, George Heriot,” com- 
| menced Mr. Drage, “ was not even present 
|at the time of Sir Geoffry’s death. Mrs. 

Pickering, who had been strolling in the 
grounds to get some air, heard Sir Geoffry 
call out in an unusually high tone of voice, 
and came as quickly as possible to the win- 
dow. There she found him struggling with 
a man whose back was towards her. She 
saw the old man beaten with heavy blows : 
she saw him fall lifeless under his assail- 
ant’s grip, but she was powerless to move 
or even to call out. Then the man faced 
round, but seeing her at the window stag- 
gered back.” 

“Did he recognise her?’ asked Mr. 
Moss. 

“ He did, and she him; the recognition 
was mutual. He recovered himself in an 
instant and dashed through the window, 
flinging her, who strove to stop him, 
heavily to the ground.” 

“*T see,’”” murmured Mr. Moss, screwing 
up his eyes and looking into the fire, “ this 
young Heriot must have come up just after- 
wards. He had been hiding about in the 
neighbourhood all day, waiting to see his 
father; knew where to find him alone 
about that time, and was coming to make 
his last appeal. That hooks on all right. 
Now,” he continued, looking up at the 


| rector, “ you would have told me all this 


before, of course, if Mrs. Pickering had not 
some motive for wishing tlhe real ruffian 
to remain unknown. Iam a man of the 
world, sir, and obliged to speak plainly 
when we come to such close quarters. Was 
he her lover ?” 

“Sir,” cried Mr. Drage, 
and despised him.” 

“Cela n’empéche pas,” muttered Mr. 
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Moss to himself. ‘Who was this man ; 
father, brother, or what? He must have 
been some relation ?”’ 


So that it was not 


ing this examination. 
came down 


to see his wife that Vane 


| here P” 


“He was her husband,” said the rector, | 


faintly. 

“The deuce he was!” said Mr. Moss, 
really surprised. ‘That looks bad for 
Pickering. By the way, I heard she was 
a widow; but it seems that Pickering is 
not dead.” 

“The unhappy lady is not a widow,” 
said Mr. Drage. “ Her husband is alive; 
and, as I told you, it was he who com- 
mitted this fearful crime. But his name 
is not Pickering.” 

‘That is excessively probable,” said Mr. 
Moss. “Now your dislike to enter into 
family particulars is quite intelligible; but 
as I shall have to know this man’s name, 
you may as well tell it me at once. What 
is it P” 

“His name is Vane,” said the rector, 
“Philip Vane.” 

Mr. Moss started. “ Not Philip Vane, 
who is connected with the Terra del Fuegos 
mine ?” he asked. 

“The same,” said Mr. Drage. 

Mr. Moss gave a long low whistle. “It 
takes a good deal to surprise me,” he re- 
marked, “but I confess you have done 
it.” 

“Do you know the man?” asked the 
rector. 

“Very well,” cried Mr. Moss; “that is 
to say, I have met him out at dinner, and 
have a nodding acquaintance with him. 
Struck me as being a clever man too, who 
would be likely to keep out of such a scrape 
as this. Now, if you please, describe to me 
the relation between the lady whom we 
will call Mrs. Pickering and Mr. Vane.” 

“He married her years ago, when she 
was an actress,” said the rector, with an 
effort ; “he lived upon her salary until he 
saw his way to better things, when he de- 
serted her, telling her they should never 
meet again; that their marriage, known to 
themselves alone, should be forgotten, and 
that they were each free to follow their 
own devices. She has never seen him 
since they parted until last night.” 

“But she has heard of him, of course,” 
said Mr. Moss—‘has heard that he was 
going tc marry the widow of my old friend 
Bendixen, a woman of large property ?” 

She did hear that.” 

* And did she take no action ?” 

“None that he was cognisant of.” 

“Very well answered,” said the lawyer. 
“You have improved immensely, sir, dur- 


| 








“He was not, so far as I believe, even 
conscious of her presence at Wheatcroft,” 
said the rector. 

“Then what brought him down here ?” 

“This is the second time he has been at 
Wheatcroft. He came before to see Sir 
Geoffry on business, I believe, but I do not 
know the details.” 

“We can get them from Mrs. Picker- 
ing,” said Mr. Moss. “ By her aid I think 
we shall be able to pull young Heriot out 
of this fix; but without her, I don’t know 
what we should have done.” 

“You will depend, then, greatly on Mrs. 
Pickering’s evidence, Mr. Moss?” asked 
the rector, with some hesitation. 

“Greatly! Entirely, so far as I see,” 
said the lawyer. 

“Evidence as to what she saw, as to 
who committed the murder ?” 

“Undoubtedly ! She will be asked who 
committed it, and every particular about 
it.” 

“And suppose she were to refuse to 
answer P” 

“Tf she refuses to answer she would 
undoubtedly be committed to prison for 
contempt of court,” said Mr. Moss. “ But 


| why on earth should she refuse ?” 


“ Because, however badly she has been 
treated by her husband, she could not bear 
to be the means of bringing him to a 
shameful death.” 

“TI don’t want her to be the means of 
doing anything of the kind,” said Mr. 
Moss; “all I want her to do is, to save my 
client.” 

“That is what she is most anxious to 
do. But I told her it was impossible to 
prove the innocence of George Heriot, 
without giving Philip Vane into the hang- 
man’s hands.” 

“Dear me, did you indeed!” said Mr. 
Moss. “ That’s a nice round phrase about 
the hangman’s hands; but your tastes, my 
dear sir, have probably led you to other 
studies than those of criminal law. Your 
ideas on that point are apparently very 
vague.” 

‘“*Do you mean to say that Mrs. Picker- 
ing could prove George Heriot’s innocence 
without incriminating her husband ?” 

“Certainly not. She must incriminate 
him. But what you were talking about 
was, if you recollect, ‘the hangman's 
hands.’ Let me put it to you plainly. I 
intend to call Mrs. Pickering, and by a 
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of the circumstances of the murder. 


will have to answer truly, giving her hus- 
band’s name.” 

“« She will never do it, she will never do 
it!” said the rector. “Is not that giving 
him up to death ?” 

“Not at all, my dear sir. This is just 
the critical point where your knowledge of 
the law breaks down. If the hue-and-cry 
is sent after Mr. Philip Vane, and he is 
taken and brought to justice, the lady 
whom we call Mrs. Pickering could not 
be examined for or against him, inasmuch 
as the wife of an accused person is not a 
competent witness to be examined for the 
prosecution or the defence.” 

“Ts that so P?’”’ asked the rector. 

“That is very much so,” said Mr. Moss, 
“as many of my clients have learned to 
their great delight. You seem yet a little 
dazed; now listen to me and I will make 
it perfectly plain. If you committed a 
murder and I were accused, your wife 
could be examined on my behalf, and could 
give evidence like any ordinary witness, 
and subject to the same penalties, if she 
could prove you committed it; but if in 
consequence of her evidence you were ac- 
cused, she could not be examined.” 

“Then George Heriot will be acquitted, 
and Philip Vane left to find his punish- 
ment in the torture of his conscience.” 

“Then from what I know of Mr. Vane, 
he will get off very lightly. However, 
what you mean is this, that he will not 
suffer at the hands of the law. I should 
say, certainly not; his wife, so far as I can 
see at present, is the only witness against 
him, and her mouth is sealed.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” 
rector, faintly. 

“T have heard several eminent criminals 


said the 





equally grateful,” said Mr. Moss, “‘ though 
they expressed themselves in different lan- 
guage. I will now go down to the Guild- 
hall, and have a talk with this young 








man; this conversation with you enables 
me to take good news to him, but I have 
a letter in my pocket which I expect he 
will like better than anything I could 
Say. 

“And I will go to Mrs. Pickering,” said 
Mr. Drage, “happy in being able to relieve 
her mind of that fearful anxiety which I 
know now besets it. You will not go up 
til the evening train now, Mr. Moss, 


- I hope you will dine here before you 
eave,” 


: . . . . | 
series of questions make her give evidence | 


who had been resting his head on his arms, 
roused himself at the noise of the opening 
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Mr. Moss agreed, and the gentlemen 


I | separated. 
shall ask her who committed it, and she | 


The name and fame of Messrs. Moss and 
Moss, of Thavies Inn, were known in 
every assize town in the kingdom; and 
though Mr. Leopold Moss but rarely left 
London, where he was always in re- 
quest, his personal appearance was known 
to the old superintendent of the county 
police in charge of the Guildhall at Spring- 
side, who, on occasional visits to the Old 
Bailey, for recognition purposes, had had 
the famous criminal lawyer pointed out to 
him. Consequently Mr. Moss, when he 
asked to see the prisoner who had been 
brought in on the previous night on a 
charge of murder, was received with cour- 
tesy, and waited upon by the superintendent 
himself. 

“ A bad case this, sir,”’ said the old man, 
as he led the lawyer along the corridor ; 
“looks bad on the face of it, though by no 
means conclusive in my own mind.” 
“Glad to hear you say so,” said Mr. 
Moss ; “ being retained for the defence, I 
may say lam of the same mind. By the 
way, have any of your people gone to look 
at the state of the premises?—I mean in- 
side the grounds, broken paling, bent twig, 
footmarks, and so on.” 

“T sent two of my smartest men first 
thing this morning, sir, and they have been 
at it ever since, for they have not come 
back yet.” 

“Right,” said Mr. Moss; “I knew you 
would not omit anything of that kind. 
Let me see, when did I see you last?” 

“At the C.C.C., last January twelve 
months,” 

“When you came to prove former con- 
victions against Thornhill, the bigamist— 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Tt was, sir,” said the old man. “Iam 
proud to think you should have recollected 
it. But what a memory you must have !” 
“Well, yes,” said Mr. Moss, diffidently. 
“You see, I find it useful occasionally. 
Oh, this is the place !” 

“Yes,” said the superintendent, whis- 
pering as he unlocked the door, “ having 
known poor Sir Geoffry, and having my 
own views On the subject, I put him in 

here instead of one of the ordinary cells.” 

The room in which Mr. Moss found him- 

self was long and low, the windows were 

heavily barred, and there was no furniture 

beyond a chair and a table. George Heriot, 








door, and stared with astonishment at his 
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visitor, who advanced and put out his hand 
to him. 

“You do not know me, Mr. Heriot,” 
said the stranger. “I am Mr. Leopold 
Moss, of the firm of Moss and Moss, soli- 
citors, London, and I have been retained 
for your defence.” 

“ Retained for my defence ! 
sir?” 

“ By a very charming young lady, who 
instructed me to deliver to you this letter, 
and by your aunt. Read away, Mr. Heriot, 
don’t mind me. I understand the circum- 
stances, and can wait.” 

When George Heriot replaced the letter 
in his pocket, his cheeks were burning. 
“She at least does not believe in my guilt,” 
he said. 

“Of course not; no more do I,” said 
Mr. Moss. “I should not have shaken 
hands with you, if I had the smallest doubt 
about it in my own mind. Ours is not too 
cleanly a profession, and I see a great 
many odd phases of life; but when I have 
to do business with a scamp, I always hold 
it to be enough to attend to his business 
without shaking hands with him.” 

“Tam afraid you will have a very diffi- 
cult task before you, Mr. Moss,” said the 
young man. “I was completely dazed 
last night, and even now I have scarcely 
recovered the power of thinking. But 
from the little use I can make of my 
muddled brain, I perceive that the case is 
fearfully strong against me.” 

“Tt looked so to me at first,” said Mr. 
Moss; “ but I have received some informa- 
tion since I came down here, which, though 
I am anything but a sanguine man, makes 
me look forward to effecting your release 
very speedily, I should say on the first, or 
at worst, the adjourned examination. There 
can be no pretence for sending the case for 
trial.” 

The news was almost too much for 
George, who, in his excitement, clutched 
hold nervously of Mr. Moss’s arm, and said, 
“Thank God for that! Can you tell me 
what has happened, and what you have 
heard ?”’ 

“Not now,” said Mr. Moss, kindly, 
gently pushing him into the chair. ‘“ You 
are not strong enough to hear the story, 
and I have yet some of the detail to work 
up before it would be proper for me to tell 
it to you. But I may say that you will owe 


By whom, 





your rescue to a lady, and one who, I hope, 
will very shortly be related to you. I mean 
Mrs. Pickering.” 

“Related to me—Mrs. 
never heard the name!” 

“Never heard the name, my good sir! 
The excitement has indeed upset you. I 
mean Mrs. Pickering, the housekeeper at 
Wheatcroft, sister of Rose Pierrepont. 

“‘Rose’s sister? What! Madge? 

““T shouldn’t wonder,” said Mr. Moss. 
“ She was an actress once ; and on the way 
in which she plays her part at the exami- 
nation, rest your chances of speedy release. 


Pickering—I 


The mid-day train, by which the London 
morning newspapers arrived at Springside, 
brought down with it three well-dressed, 
jolly-looking gentlemen, of portly appear- 
ance and pleasant manners. They began 
to smoke and laugh and tell each other 
stories as the train left Paddington, and 
they were still in the height of their enjoy- 
ment when it arrived at Springside. After 
they alighted they went to the best hotel, 
and had an excellent luncheon. Having 
ordered dinner and bedrooms, they sallied 
forth into different quarters of the town. 

Mr. Leopold Moss, walking up from the 
Guildhall to the rectory to fulfil his dinner 
appointment with Mr. Drage, saw one of 
these gentlemen swaggering jauntily down 
the other side of the street, and exchanged 
with him a pleasant salutation. 

** Ah,”’ said Mr. Moss to himself, “ Gott- 
over here already. Those Mercury people 
are certainly smart to have sent him down 
so soon. That must be Streeter, too, talk- 
ing to the flyman: and Wagg coming down 
the Wheatcroft road. This is going to be 
a big case, or at all events these eelebrated 
specials will make it appear so.” 

And before going to the rectory, Mr. 
Leopold Moss telegraphed to the firm, that, 
unless particularly wanted in London, he 
should make Springside his quarters for 
the next two or three days. 
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